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flectigns < The New Year 


rhe possession of an “alwé ays 
ready,”’ stylish, clean 


POPE 
WAVERLEY 
ELECTRIC 


is the reflection nearest 
and dearest to her heart 
in these days of motor 
car preeminence. 

It solves completely for 
every member of the 
family the locomotion 
problem; insures dis- 
patch, convenience 
safety, comfort and com- 
plete independence from 
the delays and other in- 
conveniences of horse 
drawn equipment. The 
Pope-Waverley Electric 
has no superior. Our 
customers say it has no 
peer. It meets every 
demand in a sphere 


Vw distinctly its own. 


rhe simplicity of control of the 


Markey 
"ELECTRIC 


its freedom from water, oil, jar, 
jolt and vibration; its stylish lines 
} and smooth gliding motion make 
it the favorite with discriminating 
people. 







“The Watch for the Great American People” 


»$5 To $36 _ 


m We Guarantee Them Gee 


‘ ) Case_and Works be 
















No. S478 
Okt gold filled 
Price $12 75 
Sterling Silver 
Price 39.75 





No. 10101 
10 kt. gold filled 
Price %9.00 . 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Ask your jeweler to show you Mu&ighax Watches. You're 
sure to find one suited for any purpose for any member of your 
family and always at a price suited to your purse. 











Your jeweler will show you a wide variety of handsome 
designs to choose from— each a little gem of artistic beauty 
combining the maximum of satisfactory watch service. 

Tuniehane Watches have unusual value at their low prices, because for 28 years we have 


been figuring down watch-cost. Because a large output itself means a low cost for each individual 













Model 69, as_ illustrated above, 

without top, é , $1,150 
Model 69 B, with top, ‘ P $1,225 
bh make Stanhopes, open and closed 


Cheise as, ok Physicians’ Road, 


tation and Delivery Wagons. watch. Because we are specialists—our every energy—every facility going exclusively into the 


Trucks on_ speci- economical building of real watch service. 
fications. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 
Waverley Dept. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We exhibit in N. Y. at Madie n Square 
i h 


Garder nly Jan. 12th 


Ask your jeweler to show you Seka Watches. If he doesn’t keep them just give us 
his name and address and we will send you a free copy of a handsome and instructive book— 
the Blue Book of Watches for Ladies, or Red Book of Watches for Men. Write us today 
for the book you want and we will make it easy for you to examine, test and if pleased to 


buy a Zukielent Watch. Don’t forget to give us your jeweler’s name. 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 31 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
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GIFTS THAT HAVE A REAL—A PERMANENT VALUE 


“Most satisfactory and complete dictionary yet 
printed.”,—New York Herald. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
= DICTIONARY 


DICTIONA { 317,000 Vocabulary Terms— Nearly 
‘ee ' 100,000 More Than in ANY Other 

257 Editors and Specialists 

533 Readers for Quotations 

125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 

24 Beautiful Colored Plates 

5,000 Illustrations 

Appendix of 50,000 Entries 

Cyclopedia of 30,000 Entries 

96 Pages of Colored Maps 

Cost over $1,100,000 





UNABRIDGED 
1906 
EDITION 











WE MAKE GASOLINE MORE POWERFUL 


by means of Offset Cylinders; by removing obstacles. 
New style WINTON Cylinders are mounted “off center” from the crank 





Only Dictionary That Has Both the Simplified and Com- 
mon Forms of Spelling in Regular Vocabulary Place 


PEBPRIIPQ_OIPz]POPQq__OCBO_L LPL ODODE PLL LLLP SLL LLL LLLELOLOELOOLOELOLOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOwrm—werm—er—memwnvs' 

































































Oxford University. Pror. A. H. Sayer, the Eminent Ph shaft 
The Standa ry is truly magnificent. . . It 3 . 
supe ‘ r existing dictionaries of the English languag m ° 
iis University. ere neg eat So, when the combustion of gas produces power, WINTON power puts its 
prehens real 4s Ba : ? full strength into driving work, because the power-impulse 1S practically straight 
Sold kt : bsc ti Two Vols. Three-quarter Morocco Leather ) , , - » one ‘ . ‘ . 
Binding wri th N scription. Two Stamped in Gold Special for the Hol ¢ down not off to one side » ON a big angle : 
wor a pete aye. Fatens tndes.” 38.06 Same difference in results as between hitting a nail squarely on the head 
AND Waguaylige”™ eo 7 : 
and striking a glancing blow. G lancing blows waste energy, and bend the 
ibridged the Funk & Wagnalls P 
THE er —— speed Sfindard Dictionary nail. Old style cylinders (not offset) waste power in side-thrusts, and hurry 
DESIG INED to meet tt e modern abr lictionary 1.224 ¢ their decav in “knocking.” 
illustrat 8s 2.000 ant pe sitions indicat With comp ¢ - bs 
SOME OF ITS WO) and illustrates th ¢ 
EXCLUSIVE te words, as INDISPEN 4 
FEATURES IMPOUND WORDS ar | PHRAS ES 
sands of NEW WORDs and APPENDIX FEATL RES of g rreat value ( 
A FULL AND RICH APPENDIX. Large 8vo, 923 Pages. Cloth, Leather ) 
Back, $2.50. Full Leather, $4.00. Thumb Index, 50 Cents Extra 
. _ N N ael i as é j - >XC sl 5G je < 2S. 
THE COMPREHENSIVE THE CONCISE THE VEST-POCKET lodel M has m any other exclusive advant Ages 
STANDARD DICTIONARY | STANDARD DICTIONARY | STANDARD DICTIONARY Four-cylinder, 40 H. P. + Wien Potion cqdenier devia: Whal ben, 112 echn 
1bridged from the Funk & Wagnalls ibriaged from the F k & Wagnalls tbridged from the Funk & Wag? C vind rs and pistons perfect ground instantaneous hand and foot control Instant access te working part 
f 1 Dictic Standard Dictionary Standard Dictionary and balanced ) 1 Mechanical ‘Shooting I 3earing surfaces accurately gr 
Tt ‘ , a famous , Besides having the largest and a Mechanical valves; all on qne side of Winton Twin Sor perfected Tse daietale anes estes 
sist : + . , ‘ ir ' ! 
dict ary of the English languag It | Standard Dictionary series. It contains hie . net 7 nd in other - ar n shaft ; offset to save power Four brake all on Criving hut Trunk carrier, five lamps, horn and 
gives rt pr nciatior I orthography, pronunciation, and naar pocket a all ; : 90 i P Multiple Dise clacl: eatin. © mie and pinion shaft run on taper ; tools included as equipment 
meanir j gy of 38,000 words eaning of about 28,000 words. Ther Sina ane eee ( rtia; most compa moothest starting ron ea4ring Seats seven passengers comtorta! 
pec , ce AO taatef 13. | are 50 istrations Bes na ® ok ” = s a ¢ Four speed tra selective, sliding- Drive shaft horizontal under normal Pr: $3500 f. o. b. ¢ : 
trations The design has been t t] J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of Public} p ublic School Journat, Cincinnat § gear transmission Book M gives the facts in 
F moe and Iangas Mo the ¢ h st twen ent book we § Countershaft at rest on direct third ile ype universal joints. Book M1 describes the fou : 
eiite one he 5 Das A Dict a ae = er saw § speec lin tank; never runs out 30 H. P. Wint mn Type x 
ibaa . memes loth, 25 cts. Flexible Leather, 50 cts ¢ tch and transmission runon annular — unexpe edly admittedly the $2500 leader for 
8vo. Cc h F $1.00 61 h 482 Pages. Price, 60 ct Indexed, 5 cts. Additional ball bearings Jump spark ig n 1907 
§ Memb, 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY COMPANY, 1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YorK city || 2 ||] THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., (,"e">*t, ) Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. : 
4 .-L. A.M. 
4 
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You 


Picture 


Can Not Buy This 


Copyright, 1906, Life Pubiisbing Company. 





Drawn by C Clyde Squires 


The size of the charming picture (of which this is a reproduction in miniature) is 104x15 inches 
The large. print is a sepia photogravure, plate marked. It is hand-printed on Exora steel-plate 
paper, 19x24, ready for framing. 


The Picture Will Not Be Sold 


An GQ Ud. Yor K€ Sing 


But the large print will be delivered, carriage prepaid, to every 
LIFE 


February 17, 


new subscriber to $5.00 a year, 


1907. 


if we receive the 
remittance before 
In place of “An Old Love Song,” new subscribers may, if they so prefer, select prints from 


The handsome little catalogue of LIFE’'S PRINTS, with 


miniature reproductions of 127 drawings, will be sent to any address on application. 


our catalogue to the value of $2.50. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 31 West 31s Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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MAL TO-RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


The Breakfast Food 
With a Real Taste 





























GOOD EVERY MORNING 
So delicious that you will 


want it tor luncheon also 


Good with milk Better with cream 


Ask Your Grocer To-day for a Package of 


Cook’s MALTO-RICE, 15 CENTS 
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For A Corner In His Den 


/ bbe \ 


<G OLDS Ee BE y 
























Doesn’t your love of what is best and most beautiful 





respond at once to the suggestion ? 
Is it worth while to look further when the whole 
world admits the art leadership of Libbey ? 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Music Master: “I give the assurance that the 
effectiveness of any speaking machine is 
improved by the use of 


Columbia 


Records” 


OU cannot get the best results from any talking machine without using Columbia 
Disc or Cylinder Records. 
Why? Because they are as unapproachable in quality as they are in repertory. 
Columbia Records reproduce the voice, whether in song or speech in exact fac simile, 
unmarred by the rasping wheezy sounds produced by all other records. 


Perfect purity of tone with perfect enunciation are the distinguishing features of Columbia Records 
ou hear the real Sembrich, the real = Reszke, the real Bispham among the other famous singers for the 
Columban And only from the Columbia's enormous repertory will you find the best in Opera the best in 

a Songs—the best in Bands, and the best in - “verything 
Ae talking machines ac ommodate Columbia Recor 
( mbia Gold Moulded Cyl nder Records, 25c: if you pay more you waste your mot ( mbia 
Disc Records _ Columbia Half Foot Cylinder Records (‘20th ( . 5 0c 
The Half Foot Records contain owere. verse of g 1 dance musi¢ 
“th Century Re re played o ( ( 








COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH “COMPANY, Gen'l 
353 Broadway, New York 


nd Prix, Pa ’ Double Grar 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


$2.50 per line, less 5% for cash with order. 


NO ADVERTISER WHOSE HONESTY THE PUBLISHERS HAVE THE LEAST REASON TO DOUBT WILL BE ALLOWED IN THESE COLUMNS. 
SHOULD, HOWEVER, OUR READERS DISCOVER ANY MISREPRESENTATION, A PROMPT REPORT THEREOF WILL BE APPRECIATED 


Minimum four lines, maximum twelve lines 

















WING PIANOS ESTAB. 1868. HOLIDAY BARGAINS. 
List now ready. Call or send for it. You save $75 to 
$200 if you want a good piano. Absolutely high class 
pianos direct from factory. Sent everywhere on 20 days’ 
trial. If piano suits, keep it and pay for it; if not, re- 
turnit. In either case we pay all freights. You should 
have, anyway, “Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.’’ The New York World says: **A Book of intense 
educational interest. Everyone should have this book.” 
It will teach you more than 40 catalogues. Free for the 
asking from the old house of Wing & Son, 362-386 W. 
13th St., New York. 

GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 
Up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chicke rings from $250 up; 

also ordinary second-hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very 
fine Parlor Grand pianos at about half. Write for fuil 
particulars, Cash or easy monthly payments. Lyon & 
Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We ship everywhere 
on approval. 





BOSTON COIN PURSES. Send 25 cents and I will mail 
postpaid a coin purse made from the best sheepskin, just 
the thing to give father or brother for a present. Bruce 
R. Ware, 114 Bedford St., Boston, Ma s. 


FORNEW YEAR'S. Something attractive and valuable 
the whole year through. What better than an Art Calen- 
dar? Not fancy designs or tiresome chromos, but splen- 
didly reproduced paintings by the foremost American 
Artists, each worthy of framing. Remington's Indian 
Calendar has five of his best paintings tipped on hand- 
some brown mounts, 12x 18 inches, $2.00. Maxfield Par- 
rish’s ‘Seasons’? Calendar, includi “Spring,” ‘‘Sum- 
mer,”’ and ‘‘Harvest,’’ 15 x 21 inches, 





50. Mailed in flat 
box. If not entirely satisfactory, calendars may be re- 
turned and money will be refunded. Sendatonce. C. W. 
Stevens Co., 414 West 13th Street, New York. 





~ poe 1KE Tl EDITIONS of the famous books, ‘*P ushing to to 
the Front” or “The Young Man Entering Business,”’ by 
O. S. Marden, editor of Success: 50 (Divinity binding); 
$1.25 (plain). Success Co., 32 averly Pl., New York. 
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“QUIEN SABE,” THE NEW PARKER GAME. No 
game, save our game Pit, has met with the immense suc- 
cess of Quien Sabe. The greatest fun of any game in the 
world. Learned in two minutes; catchy as wildfire; en- 
tirely unique. 120 card pack, 50 cents. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed promptly for price. Parker Brothers, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


PLAY BALL WINTER OR SUMMER, at Home, Abroad, 
on Steamboat, Railway Train or at Fireside. Best game 
invented. Reproducesthe outdoor game. For boy or girl. 
Send ten 2-cent stamps for sample Pocket Base Rall Game. 
W. O. Dapping, Auburn. N. Y. Agents wanted. 


| FOR THE | HOUSEHOLD 
ey (EEE 


BEST 200 RECIPES FREE. The Enterprising House- 
keeper. A famous book of tested, economical recipes 
and illustrated kitchen helps, published to sellat 25c. We 
will senfl it free. Just send your name and address, The 
gies rprise Mfg. Co., of Ps 00 N. Third St., Philada., 
U.S.A. Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and 
Food Choppers 


START NEW YEAR RIGHT. Business houses keep 
itemized expense account. Why not Housekeepers? Petti- 
bone’s family expense book itemizes expenses day or 
month. Sent for50c.stamps. P.F.Pettibone & Co.,Chicago. 





















INDIAN RIVER ORANGES, grape fruit and fancy 
fruits, from our grove to your table. Ordered by mail; 
shipped by express. Write the Southern Fruit Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

“SIMPLIQUE” ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTER. Simple; 
Economical. Household necessity where gas is used. Fits 
any standard dry battery. By mail $1.00. Without bat- 
tery 50c. Wm. Roche, Mfr., 288 Clerk St., Jersey City, N 

A FEVER THERMOMETER is needed in every home. 
It tells when Doctor should be called. We send one with 
complete instructions for only $1.00. Acme Thermometer 
Co. (unincorp.), Box 4, West Union, Iowa. 











RED CEDAR CHESTS and Box Couches shipped direct 
from factory. Made of fragrant Red Cedar; moth proof. 
Beautiful birthday present. Write for booklet and factory 
prices. Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. 30, Statesville, N.C. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN taught 
athome. Prepared and directed by Paul E. Kunzer, Ph.D., 
President New England Coliege of Languages. Text 
books furnished. Catalogue sent free. Massachusetts 
Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 











THE SCIENCE OF COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING 
The leading textbook on ¢ ect and Practical Bouk 
keeping. Price $2.00. Title ind references on re 
quest. Adolph Hirsch, Accoun 4) Broadway, N. Y 











LEARN PLUMBING Many of our students have 
graduated in four months and re earning regular 
plumber’s wé s [lhustrated catalogue Free. St. yuis 
Trade School, 3981 Olive Street, St. Louis, M 


FREE MUSIC LESSONS AT YOUR HOME We will 














give you free, for advertising purposes, a course of fifty 
music lessons f¢ i rs or ad ‘ed pupils on Piano, 
Organ, Guitar, Man lin, Banjo, Cornet or Violin. Your 
only expense will e the cost of postage and the musi 
use, whic ll We te h by mail only by 
celle ia yved, simple and eas method, and guarantee 
8 ss For booklet, free tuition, contract, etc. Na 
t onal School of Music, 68 P. O. Building, Mont- 
‘ J 
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“SOME PEOPLE DON’T LIKE US We 
debts from dead beats everywhere for everybody Wwe 
can collect your We collect more hopelessly bad debts 
er int World Write us ar we wi 
t Protecti Association, Fran 
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SUCCESS AUTOMOBILE $250. At last, after ten years’ 
labor a perfect steel tired Auto buggy, runs 25 miles an 
hour, good hill climber. Write for particulars. ‘Suc- 
cess’’ Auto Mfg. Co., 532 De Baliviere Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTOMOBILES, 
in America. 100 to select from. 





Best values in used cars ever offered 
Write us for our price 


list. C. A. Coey & Company, 1424-26 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 














$125.00 BUYS A CASH REGISTER which does the same 
work as other machines costing twice as much. We sell 
through your jobber or direct from the factory. No 
agents’ commissions or expenses are added to the price of 
a Hallwood Register. Soda and Cigar Registers as low as 
$60.00. Write for descriptive matter. The Hallwood 
Cash Register Co., 121 Yale St., Columbus, Ohio. 


JUST OUT. CREATING A SENSATION. The “Nu- 
yay’? Collar Button and Fastener combined. Quick and 

Nothing like it on the market. Collars last twice 
as a4 OO Get the start of your friends. By mail for 15c. 
Money refunded if requested. The Nuway Mfg. Co., 47 
Maple St., Providence, R. I. Agents wanted. 


‘¢ 
Chane RAPH AS 


THE ENVELO plate exposing and developing method 
is a radical improvement in plate photography. One 
plate holder. Unlimited plates. Daylight changing. 
Economical and convenient. Fits almost any camera. 

















Try it at our expense. Write for description and trial 
offer. Lyon Camera Specialty Co., 1021 Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











EGGS ALL WINTER IF YOU FEED YOUR LAYING 
FOWLS EATON’S PERFECTION MASH MIXTURE, It 
is not a condiment or a condition powder, it is a bal- 
anced ration. No other mash compares with this; it is 
in a class by itself. Give this product a trial; ask 
your dealer or write Eaton Grain and Feed Company, 
Norwic h, N. Y. 





“WHY! Don’t you build 3 your ine incubators and brooders? 
Any one can doit with our free plans. Wefurnishall parts 
not possible for you to make. Chance to start a profitable 
business with little capital. Drop us a postal to-day for 
Free Plans and Supply Catalog, see the great possibilities 
we offer. H. M. Sheer Co., 161 Hamp St.. Quincy, Il. 

THE RELIABL RECORD IS TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF SUCCESS. Why take chances with un- 
known machines when the same price buys a Reliable of 
which you can be sure? “Silver Jubilee’? Catalog sent 
free. Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-116, 
Quincy, Illinois. 








BEFORE BUY ING \N INC UBA rr )R get our Free Cata- 
log. It will give you some Money-saving points. Brooder 
House Plans lic. Poultry Book 50c. Columbia Incu- 
bator Co., Box 8, Delaware City, Del. 





DR. DENT DOCTORS DOGS BY MAIL. Advice Free. 
Send stamp for Dent’s Doggy Hints. Dent’s Remedies 
for sale by all dealers or sent direct. Merit Made Them 
Famous. Dent Medicine Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SEEDS 27? PLANTS 
eee 


HORSFORD’S Hardy Plants for cold climates. A thou- 
sand kinds, Ornamental Plants and Seeds, tried in cold Ver- 
mont. Carriage saved in price and quality of stock. Write 
for catalogue. Frederick Horsford, Charlotte, Vermont. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN) 





my 














ISUPPLY UNLIMITED QUANTITIES of decorative 
evergreens, noted for exquisite beauty and lasting fresh- 
ness; orders expressed prepaid the day received. Extra fine 
grade, Southern Wild Smilax, 25 pounds $4. Fancy Holly, 
25 lbs. $3.50. 5 pound hamper fancy Mistletoe, $2.50. Also 
special, comprehensive assortment sufficient to decorate 
small Church or home, $7.50. Write immediately for fur- 
ther price and information. E. A. Beaven, Evergreen, Ala. 









CUT FLOWERS and FLORAL DECORATIONS—Choic- 
est quality and superior designing for weddings, banquets, 
funerals, etc. By our new system we ship anywhere in U.S. 
ind guarantee safe arrival. Small amounts of violets, 

arnations, etc., for evening wear can be mailed safely. 
Iowa Floral Co., Des Moines, Lowa. 


si 


Illustrated booklet free. 


MASTERPIECES FOR THE PIANO.  Mendelssohn’s 

‘Spring Song;”’ Liszt’s ‘‘Consolation;’’ Melody in F, Rub- 
instein; Melody, Paderewski. Other composers: Beethoven, 
Scht imann, Hollander, Thome, Streabbog, Watson. The 
ten pieces, folio form, postpaid, thirty cents. The Jerome 
Company, Bristol, Conn 





COLLEGE SONGS in the house insures an unbounded 
source of music and merry cheer Book contains 113 col 
Bound in heavy paper, cloth back, price 50 
n, Mass. 


lege songs. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Bosto 





TY PEWRITERS 










TY A $100. TYPEWRITER? We sell almost new 
4 j 


s Smith-Premier, } bi-chrome), $40.; 
No. 6. #32 enst Cc. O. D. tria 
ange, 89 Montgomery 8S Jersey City, N. J 
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JOPPORTUNITIES! 
SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE CLEANING. 
For Sale—Portable Compressed Air House Cleaning Wag- 
ons and Machinery sold to responsible parties to operate in 
Cities of from 5,000 inhabitants upwards. Each Portable 
Cleaning Plant has an earning capacity of from $50 to $70 
per day, at a cost of about $8 per day. Capital required 
from $2,000 upwards. Stationary Residential Plants from 
$350 upwards. Over 100 companies operating our system. 
We are the pioneers in the business, and will prosecute 
all infringers. State references. Address General Com- 
pressed Air H. C. Co., 4400 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ BUSINESS CHANCES IN THESOUTHWEST. In Okla- 
homa and Texas are vast areas of unimproved land not yet 
producing the crops of which it is capable; practically the 
same thing is true of the towns. There is need of more 
hands to develop the country; few lines of business are 
adequately represented; there are openings of all sorts 
for the right men. Are you one? Write for particulars. 
S. G. Langston, Immigration Agent, M. K. T. Ry., Room 
689, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVERTISERS MAGAZINE. The Western Monthly 
should be read by every advertiser and Mail-Order dealer. 
Best “Ad School” in existence. Trial Sub. 10c. Sample 
copy free. Western Monthly 827 rand Av. Kansas City, Mo. 




















“™M ANAGERS Ww ANTE D in connection with our system 
of stores in principal Pacific Coast cities. High-grade, 
forceful men with selling ability, address Pacific Syndi- 
cate Stores Company, 1031 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


INSURANCE MEN who conte -mpl: ite “making a change 
January 1st write for particulars. We have an Al 
proposition. McAllister Coman Co., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 





TRI AVELIN ING ME Nt wanting attrac ti ye, non inte *rfering, 
side line (entirely novel), to sell to their established trade, 
each order carrying $5.00 and more commissions, write 
J. B. Chopin, Sales Manager, 304 Market St., St. Louis. 























DON’T SPECULATE. Make an investment in residence 
or business lots at Fruitland, Church Co. , Georgia. Rail- 
road through center of town. Lots 40x 12 ) feet $3.00 to 
$25.00. Acres $7.50 adjoining town. It’s tlie land of sun- 
shine and opportunities. Ask for literature. ‘‘That’'s 
all.”” We will do the rest. Fruitland Colony Co., Dept. 
B, Chicago, Ill., or W. L. Glessner, 4 G. S. & Fla. Ry, 
Dept. B, Macon, Ga. 

CANADA LAND. There's “s inde “pe onde ance » and 1 money in 
the rich soil of Western Canada, Write for our free book, 
No. 3, “The Home-Builders,’? about lands and profits in 
the Great Canadian Wheat Region. Prices low—terms easy. 
Saskatchewan Realty & Improve ment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


VIRGINIA ‘Farms Including new 3-room cottage 
and 25 acres for po iltry, fruit and vegetables. Oakdale 
Tract. Waverly, Va. Midway Norfolk and Richmond. 
Finest climate, water and markets, F. H. LaBaume, A.& I 
Agt. N.& W. Ry. Box C. W. , Roanoke, Va. 


A BUILDING SIT 














2. 20-mile view Hudson River, 414 
feet street front (44% acres); fine trees; 49 minutes from N. z, 
City, 10 minutes ilk station, 19 trains per day each way. 
Price $2,500; doubie in 3 years. Cruikshank, 50 Pine St.,N.Y. 





















ADVERTISEMI 


Y and guarantee 12%, 
with real estate security, with privilege of participating 
in the profits, This will stand investigation. North- 
western Home ; Investme nt Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


~ HAVE YOU E HUNDRED, five hundred, or a thou- 
sand dollars qe invest where it will be absolutely safe, and 
at the same time pay double dividends each year? You 
can secure both—through me. One thousand dollars in- 
vested by me three years ago has already earned a net 
profit of $2,933.09, and the safety of the investment abso- 
lute. If you want to get into this big money maker—and 
you can—write me at once. Karl L. Mayer, 8th and 
Chestnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Remember, it costs 
nothing to investigate. 

WE OFFER THE 6% GOLD BONDS of the Niagara Falls 
Power Co, Denomination $1,000. Send at once for circu- 
lar and statements of earnings Meadows, Williams & 
Co., Bankers, Buffalo, New York. 


STAM PS, COINS | 


Aa 
l AND CURIOS 


RARE COINS bought, sold. For sale, U. 8. 10c. note, 
. note, 60c.; 3c. pieces, 3 diff. ; large copper 
cents, 3 diff. 20c.; Confederate money, $675 for $1. 300k, 
64 pages, with prices paid for coins, 10c. B. Max Mehl, 
Coin Dealer, Box § Ft. Worth, Texas, 

$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. Keep all 
money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at once fora set 
of 2 coin and stamp value books. It may mean a fortune 
toyou. Address C. F, Clarke & Co., Dept. 22.LeRoy, N. Y. 






























SEA SHELLS—Your collection will be more valuable 
if you know the names. Catalogue illustrating and de- 
scribing hundreds of rare and curious shells mailed free. 
lowa Bird Company, Des Moines, Lowa, 








COLLECTING POST AGE STAMP Ss, , the most pleasur- 
able of pursuits. Unequalled value; 100 varieties, .10c 
200 varieties, C23 400 varieties, § 1000 varieties, $5; 
2000 varieties, $12. »., Detroit, Mich. 








BEAUTIFULSTAMP COLLECTION FOR SALE. Over 
fifteen thousand differe ' specimens, mostly all old and 


rare European issues ollection in perfect condition. 
Can be had at a Scniaiin Write N. Hoffman, care of E. 
C. Atkins & Co., Indianapoli Ind 


poor and PERIODICALS, 


rE 
Bs oa me 


MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS and all Periodi ils 







lowest club prices. Our catalogue contains a list of 3,000 
periodicals and combination offers A handy magazine 
guide, 40 pages and cover, Free for asking. Bennett 
Magazine Agency, 68 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills 


TAX FREE DENATURED ALCOHOL, Its bearing 





future corn prices. 28 pag Second Edition Free Of 
vital importance to Manufacturers, Distillers, Investors, 
Speculators, Farmers and others. Write for this bookle 

FE. W. Wagner, 99 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicag 


PLEASE MENTI N LLIER'S 

















OPEN POSITIONS. 
$1200. Salesman $2000. Clerk $900. Now is the time of 
year to get in touch with a high grade position. Write 


Manager $2500. Bookkeeper 


for list and plan. 
Square, a we 


Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 


OFFICE MANAGE R. "“Bexceltent openings for men 
thoroughly familiar with up-to-date bookkeeping methods 
and labor saving systems. Bright future. Salary, $2500, 

Call. Write. Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, New York, 


“LEARN TO WRITE ADVE RTISEMENTS, We teach 
you by mail. You can earn $25 to $100 per week. Hand- 
some prospectus sent free upon request. Write to us now, 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 119, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED. Engineers, Electricians, Firemen, Machin- 
ists. 52 page pamphlet containing questions asked by 
differe ai Examining Boards throughout the oe peo sent 
free. Geo. A. Zeller Book Co., 57 So, 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, 








~ HOW TO SECURE PAYING POSITIONS. Good ope n- 
ings now on road; others at home. Apply immediately 
in writing only. Elmer Dwiggins, 8 Astor T. Bldg., 
N. Y. City. 

HELP WANTED. $1.25 per day straight salary for a 
little work. We want a reliable man or woman in every 
town and city to help us secure subscriptions for our new 
monthly magazine. Any intelligent person who is in 
earnest can meet requirements. Position requires from 
two to three hours’ work each day. Many of our repre- 
sentatives who devote more time to the work, earn $1.00 
per day in addition to above salary. For full particulars 
and sample copies, address at once The National Home 
Journal, 8th and Locust Str., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED A 





j 
—) 


ee ee = 


WANTED. Merchants and agents to take orders for 
our fine line of Custom-made Suits, Trousers and Over- 
coats. Large line of samples on cards arranged in an en- 
tirely new and unique manner furnished free to those who 
can do business. Liberal concessions and terms given, 
Write at once for information and territory. A. L. 
Singer & Co., Dept. C, Chicago, Ill 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Capital $1,000,000. Something new in Life Insurance. Regu- 
lar income can be readily made through sale of new Life In- 
surance Policies issued by this Company. We want respon- 
sible representatives in every locality east of Mississippi 
River. Liberal Terms. For particulars apply, Dept. C., 
Philade ‘Iphia L ife Insurance Co.,North Am. Bldg.P hila., ‘Pa, 


















~ GOLD MEDAL ‘DIN TER SE TS. We are giving away 
$75,000 in Gold Medal dinner sets. You can have one for 
a few hours of your time. No money required. Write 
today. We are an incorporated company. Bank refer- 
ences. M.S. Roberts, 54 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BE FULLY IDENTIFIED. Agents Wanted. Badge 
for clothing, key tag, hat band, umbrella plate, card for 
pocket, fob and baggage check, with name registered 
for life. All for $1.00. Identification Co., Box 3475, 
Boston. 

HERE IS THE CHANCE OF YOUR LIFETIME. Some- 
thing entirely new, sells in every home. $50 weekly easily 
made, no capital required. Write for full particulars. 
Dexter Supply Co., 1115 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








AGENTS wanted to sell best Kettles in the world for 
Cooking, Steaming, Straining Food of all kinds; no more 
burned or scalded hanas, or food wasted. Sample free. 
Write American Spec ialty Stamping Co., Johnstown, Pa. 








PICTURE AGENTS. Portraits and Frames. Lowest 
prices. Credit. Work guaranteed. Our “ Sepiole” a 
great seller. Write for catalog and terms of free samples. 
Model Portrait Co., 188-10 S. Western Ave., Chicago. 

AGENTS, New Pat. Article. Sells on sight at big prof- 
its to mechanics and homes. Exclusive territory—com- 
missions on reorders. Best proposition ever offered. 
Luther Bros. Co., 806 Carver Ave., North Milwaukee, 


AGENTS WANTE De very where to handle one of the best 
selling novelties ever placed on the market. Good profit. 
Great aay is useful to man or woman. Particulars 
free. + Be Haske ll, 4846 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE GOOD MONE Y SELL ING OUR 
PATENTED INK WELL in offices and stores. A rapid 
seller and a good margin. Sample postpaid 60c, Sidney 
Specialty Co., Box C, Sidney, O. 


WE WANT GENERAL AGENTS who are supplying 
local agents in different cities with household articles to 
handle an article which is used in every home. Protected 
territory which enables you to sell Drug, Department 
and Grocery Stores. Cutter Tower Co., Boston, Mass. 

AGENT’S KLONDIKE. “Every Man His ¢ yw n Lawyer.” 
Everybody’s Law Book, 816 pages; mailed for $2.50. Write 
for 16 page table contents. Age ney terms free, Hitch- 
cock Company, 49 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


SOUVENIR PO POST CARDST 

















Handsome Post Caré Album 
$2.00 sample order of Souvenir 
Post Cards: 50 Comics, 50 Colored Views, 50 Fancy and 
Birthday, 50 Double Tone. This offer is to introduce our 
$10.00 assortment, with a beautiful revolving display stand 
gratis. Postal Card Exchange, 303 East 34th St., New York. 


POST CARD DEALERS 
entirely free with followi 











ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLORED POST CARDS. The 
most be ree kag anywhere. 100 varieties. The set 
post paid for $1.2 To Dealers $7.50 per M net. Catalog 














furnished. Frank S. Thayer, Publisher, Deny 
es = —$__—____— 
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EUROPE, 71 DAYS, $555 Fifth Summer Tour. Sail 
ng June, First Class Limited Number Personally 
Conducted, Apply now to Secure Best Accommodations. 
References Miss E- Wilber, 253 Broadway, New York 
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Model E. T. 


$525 
: A Boulevard Car 


Look for Name in Strap 















Handsomely upholstered,dark green fin- 
ish. 4 H.P. Air-cooled. Wheel steer. 
= Bhan speed 18 miles. A smart, 
smooth running car for four people. 


i ORIENT 


eper Model E. R. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1906 




























































































































































4 The smartest vehicle on the road. 
are Ideal for physicians. Easy to drive. 
4H. P. Air-cooled. Wheel steer 
— Speed 24 miles. COVER DESIGN . , ‘ ‘ ‘ Drawn by Edward Penfield ‘‘Cheral’’ 
men 1907 models are ready for ¢ delive ery Patent Colt 
jogs hl tle Sa BED IN SUMMER ; Full-Page in Color by Jessie Willcox Smith 8 Button Boot 
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lars THE OTH 7 CANS. Il stfdted) = pig \\ ales Rab? 22 | who knows he’s correctly shod, plus 
me <a, : ut’ \ \ — | the luxury of complete foot comfort, 
y “WH T STA E HASSE, , ‘atta 2 make a sum of satisfaction you can’t 
Studio Th ud- Ay. . ustrated AN oe _ * bre ° express te Golters. Sut you can baz 
ino Art Magazine.| | THE WEST’S CONSTRUCTI — pars Lloyd Jones 28 it with dollars—say five or six—in 
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ry, Thin Paper. 24mo (6 x 34 inches) -| | Office at } New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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In 6c. “+ per vol. NOTICE TO*SUBSCRIBERS. Change of Address~—Subscribers when ordering a change 
sal —s | of address should give the old as well as the new address. and the ledger number on 
C- Bachelors and Other Luxuries. By Son’ bs atin: oud Gelure the West copy af Callers Wil tame sup tum eubeniner. 
-- Lintan BELL. Some Topics: W anted 
pad —a Career, Waking Up in the Morning 
‘ite Ethics of Flirtation, ete. 12mo. $1.25 
ad net. Post 12c. 
: The ‘Beloved Vagabond. Novel by 
= J. Locke, author of ‘*Morals of | 
: ri Ordeyne,”’ ete. I2mo. $1.50. 
.y ee 1907, the Twenty-First Year of the pub- For information 
rs. a bo P 7 ‘ r a 1 
- JOHN LANE COMPANY, N. Y. lication of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, | DELIGHTFUL 
re The Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Ave. yg . “Me 
_ promises to be one of the most brilliant and WINTER 
- . . Sins , 
- notable in its career. SCRIBNER’S has CRUISES 
es, ° ° ° to Madeira, Spain, the Mediter- 
2 been from its first issue representative of the ranean, Adriatic ‘Seas, and the 
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f. Best in contemporary Letters and Art. If te Spangh ‘Main, Panam 
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_ January number now on the news-stands and | re a 
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90 State Street, Boston, ass 
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d factory or investments, has greater 
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than any other large American City. 
| These items form a sufficient portion 
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* of operating expenses to command the 
AND POINTS: B OND faventiontion of ; 
_ stigation of the manufacturer or 
5] enev 4 CHARLYOEL dune Antes ow f_ investor. Write for special information. 
3 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. The publishers of Scribner’s Magazine want |] Address—New Business Department, 
- : ; " } THE UNION Gas & ELEcrricCo.,CINCIN 
7 intelligent, entine agents do sooth new sub. THE NION GAs & ELEcTRIC CO.,CINCINNATI,O. 
With it any . ° . 7 ; 

; Wurlitzer one can learn scribers. Liberal Commissions. Send at once 
. U. S. Lettered tar, caee for particulars. 
. FINGERBOARD BO without a teacher 

j t Insta t hed 
()c Special Offer—Finger- ) 
| ae my CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK aon 
3 Scie | DOCTOR: 2222083 
4 wtited, Write today “FREE | for 7 : cular 
f siete ais THE RU DOLPR WURLITZER CO. | New Orleans Poly clinic, "P.O. Box 797 
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—J | POSTGRADUATE DEP’T, TULANE MED. COLLEGE 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S ; 





= ANew Kind of Tack § 


No. 1. No Hammer ane 


For fastening up 1907 CALENDARS, 
small pictures, posters, draperies, and 
numberless* little things,” without 
disfiguring wood or plaster walls. 

At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 
Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c 

per packet of '% doz., or 20c per box of 

one doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 

Moore Push-Pin Co.,128 8.11th St.,Phila.,Pa, 


— hipemmmieereateedih — 


appeals to the vou 

but as a study ful 1 of tascing 
men started their careers as telegr aphers. Why n 
you how to prepare yourself for a better paying px 





nly ral gar ga aswel a f work 
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Merely clip this advertisement n ail it to us and receive free 
our 200 page hand-book describing 

COURSE IN TELEGRAPHY 
and 60 others includ Telephony, Electrical Engineering and 


engineering in all its branches. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
nig tne pote seca 


Mention Collier's 12-22, 06 








$51 3-00 


Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘em = 


vestinent of 
$150.00 is the result from the operatio n of 
one of our Box Ball Alle pys at Sullivan, (nd. 
Why not go into this business yourself, You 
Diay enjoy similar results; any way it 

















Ters big results on the investment Will pay bi 
now in use. This is no Gan i Bowling Game 
for amusement anc 1d ph sical exercise. Patronized by the best people 
of both sexes. Duklet and information fr WRITE TO-DAY. 
American lox Ball Co.. 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


n any town. 3000 
ling device butasplen 











Forty courses of studs 


in Normal, Academic, 

ome u Business and Phar. 

acy Departments. 

Ve have been affiliate: 

graduates in our ad 


ive university entrance credits without 
lo in lower grades of work. We offer 


with Northwestern University since 1902; 
vanced courses ma 
examination ; instructi 
four annual $100 schola ps in the University for best work done 
in our correspondence courses. Instructors are colle; we graduates 
with successful teaching experience. Inquiries invited 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
386-396 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














The Best Ignition System 

for your motor car or boat is a storage battery, charged 
and kept in condition with an Apple Battery Charger. 
A perfect dynamo right on your car that generates 
current enough to keep the 
battery always in the pink 
of condition. Write for fuil 
information today. 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 St. Clair St. Dayton, » Ohio 

See us at both N.Y. Auto ws 


MAKE MONEY EAS 
Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular sev 
Knives for Christmas Gifts, with name, address, ; h« “ige em 


blem, etc., on handle. AGENTS E ARN 
$75 to $300 


A MONTH 
We show you how 
Big profits—quick sales—exc Write quick for our 
liberal money making special! offer to agents. Our new self-shar;, 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 



















ve territory. 

















NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0 
SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 


ELECTRI NOVELTIES. Catalog of 


200 Free. If it’s Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
The World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Agents. 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK -«KEEPER 
of you in 6 weeks for 3. ' RETURN 
. 1 find POSITIONS. too 
! WRITE. J. H. 

Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


BE AN ACTO Or ACTRESS 


Lessons Free 
Best paying profession inthe world. Engagements secured 
when qualified. Write for Free Booklet on elocution and 
dramatic art by correspondence. Chicago School of 
Elocution, 839 Chicago Opera House Building, Chicago. 


Circulars, books, newspa- 
Twig og per. Card Press $5. Larger 














$18. Money saver, maker. 
~-f All easy, printed rul 
Write factory for catalo 
ards presses, type, paper, c er ol 
The Press Co., Meriden. Conn. 
oN A PA IN Frequent Spring Parties 
First class throughout, $625 
30 Tours to E U R O Pp E 


($270 up) 








16,000 tons 


96 Broadway, New York 
oe all different, Venezuela, 


ens — eaten 10¢ 


1000 “pINELY MIXED ‘Boe: 100 
z wanted New List” "ree. 
3940 Cote Krilliante Ave., St. Lonis. Mo 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list ai TO a ge * free to any address 


Orient Cruise Feb. 7, by S. S. Arabic 
FRANK C. CLARK 











tlents secu refr 


i srned 
GEO. S. VASHON & CO., 903 F St., Washington, D.C. 





TY PEWRITERS wakes 


Machines 44 Mfr's Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied 
Write for Catalog Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago 


Jones Nat! AUCTIONEERING 


and 
ORATORY 
bs =, Bivd., Chicago, HL, t al instructors 
Term opens soon, Free Catalogue "CAREY M. JONES. Pres 




















ios an Cc POS T CARDS S 10c 
Fur st 


and ever) lOc ; 48 ar Big novelty cata- 
log free.” DRAKE r “Ant Di ‘ 0, - pt. 52, 529 Van Buren St.. Chiengo 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
[s Ris & A B.LACEY. Washington D.C. Estab. 1869 | 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE fevvonatt 
It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano 


Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete Write America 
School of Music. 201 Manhattan Building. Chicago, I 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURING "Models, Es 


per Wor \ for FREE BOOKLET. THEGLOBEMA 
CHINE & STAMPING CO., 3860 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 
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EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1906 


@ There are more than two sides to most questions —there are 
often about half a dozen. The Japanese question in San 
Francisco is a polygon, and it needs a man who has studied 
world-geometry to solve the riddle. That is why we chose 
Frederick Palmer for the task. He has followed the Japanese, 
as a war-correspondent, through the greatest war of modern 
times; he has traveled with President Roosevelt from Washing- 
ton to the Culebra Cut; when Destiny shook San Francisco as a 
terrier shakes a rat Mr. Palmer was foremost in his sympathy 
and understanding of the heroic inhabitants and their successful 
battle with death. 


@ Frederick Palmer is, then, prepared to see three sides of the 
question pretty well, the San Franciscan, the Japanese, and the 
Presidential attitudes. If there are more sides to be considered, 
he will make it his business to study them and, in his treatment 
of the problem, weave an interesting story ‘‘with justice to all’’— 
as much as is humanly possible. 


@ The reason why a discussion of William Randolph Hearst's 
journalism was important, recently, to the American public was 
because Hearst's brains, ethics, and morals were in his news- 
papers. Hearst’s headlines were his politics, and to analyze his 
headlines was to show the voters of a state what manner of 
man was running for the governorship. Now Mr. Mark Sullivan 
has gone to work to present some facts about Senator Dryden 
of New Jersey, and most of these facts are about life insurance, 
because the political, the public, side of Mr. Dryden has been the 
story of the Prudential. 


q@ Mr. Sullivan has found that Senator Dryden’s life has made, 
up to date, a story of considerable interest. It is the old story 
of the self-made boy, the struggler, the fighter, the general of 
unscrupulous campaigns. Senator Dryden has had few slow 
moments in his life, and the history of his wealth reads much 
more briskly than the multiplication table. 


@ We allow ourselves to hope that Mr. Sullivan’s article will 
have some influence in pointing a way toward honest wage- 
earners’ life insurance—a topic recently discussed in our columns 
by Mr. Brandeis. The Prudential has not dealt fairly with the 
small savings from small salaries. Can the State? Can the 
savings banks? This question will be put to vote in many States 
this winter, and Collier’s will treat further on the subject from 
time to time. 


@ When Arthur Ruhl got back from South America an Imperti- 
nent Person remarked: ‘‘You found there was a place down 
there, did you?’’ Then Mr. Ruhl got busy with ‘‘The Other 
Americans,”’ in order to explain that there is not only a ‘“ place 
down there’’ but that it is inhabited by tribes of modern, pro- 
gressive, civilized human beings, who, in the arts of living, can 
give some pointers to the nomads of New York and Chicago. 
Mr. Ruhl’s next article will be on Lima, and will tell about 
a city built in the dark ages and illuminated by American 
arc lights. 


” 


q. And Kemble has been busy too. On New Year’s 
to show how tragically difficult it is for a confirmed cartoonist 


he is going 


to turn over a new leaf. 
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“EXER-KETCH”®®* | 


(Patented) AUTO 


Adjustable in size to fit any 
boy or girl as they grow from 
3 years to 15 years. “Geared” 
Jor fastest speed, but runs 
easier, Stronger (‘it’s iron” 
but lighter weight. Lider 
has absolute control riding 
forward or backward, coas/- 
ing or climbing a hill. 
‘Can't upset.” No dead 
center. ‘‘CAN’T BE BROKEN and won't wear out.’’ 4 
straight pull (ordinary- y-hand-c ir m), instantly interchangeabl: 
to the exact “Rowing and Semi De- 
signed by a Physic ian t ) deve lop and strenzthen the spine and 
chest, and rest the chil gs. Wr ite for our free offer. 
*Exer-Ke teh”? hove nity Ce o., 103 N. Senate St.. Indianapolis, Ind, 














Calling Cards as Gifts 
£ : re inexpe yet contain ever sment of 
retined taste wd ‘are always appre ad. Send 
#1, with naine (one line only) for 50 finest grade 


calling cards, hand engraved from plate in script 
and neatly packed in dainty box. Or let us sub- 
mit sample, with other styles, 


AOSKINS 












ay sh et EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
aim omy 905 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








Clearing Sale 
Sightly Typewriters 


Used 

We own and offer as wonderful bargains. 
1500 typewriters which have been used 
just enough to put them in perfect adjust- 
a ment. Better than new. Shipped on 
approval, free examination. 1000 new Visible Sholes machines, 

built to sell for $985—our price while they last, $45, 
E catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 

typewriter bargains. Send for it today 


Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1652 Baldwin Building, Chicago, I. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Cornets, Trampets, Clarionets, Vi- 
olins, Mandolins, ete. Lyon & Healy’s “Own 
Make” Instruments are the Standard of 
America. Write for Catalogue, mailed sree. 
Gives lowest prices on 15,000 musical articles. 
Lyon & Healy Quality is far superior to im 
itations, Hxtablished 1864. Instruments sent 
on Appro-al, Monthly Payments. 



























LYON & gal: 56 anaes Boiagat se) ee 
" s Largest Music Ion Write toda 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tuition 
until position is secured. Write today for particulars, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
560 Institute Building - Kalamazoo. Mich: 














[Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
man mailed FREE. Patent sales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 

WILLIAM E. HOYT 

Patent Sales Specialist 

205 Dun Building 

Broadway New York Cit, ] 


7 representatives to take 

UW ANTED orders for Staple and 
Novelty Dress Goods, 

White Goods, Silks, etc. Qualities guaranteed. 

Unlimited variety. Mill prices. Liberal re- 

muneration. Responsible references required. 

Write for particulars. Address Dept. B. 

A. M. MOSELEY & ., a Agents 
59 Leonard Street - NEW YORK 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUCTION 
LAW CORRESPONDENCE 


Fourteenth Year 























CHit Ago CORRESPONDE NCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
Reaper Block, Chieago 














64 PAGE. BOOK FREE 


hil A ntains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
tP ATE NTS. What to Invent for Profit snd How to Sell a Patent. 
o MEAIRA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St.. Washington, D.¢. 


LATEST MINSTREL gran 
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TART the new year right with Armour food products. The better you know them the 
better you'll like them. Government inspected? Of course. Every pound and package 
bears the U.S. inspection stamp, Uncle Sam’s guaranty that the goods are clean, wholesome, 

and exactly what the label says they are. But the gua/ity that distinguishes dest from ordinary? 
The Armour name guarantees ¢/az, as it has through forty years of world-wide pudlic inspection. 
Armour plants and branch houses always have been open to visitors. ‘Thousands come every year 
to see Armour goods produced. Millions use them. And demand for them grows year by year, 


‘ Results prove. Armour quality creates appetite for more. 


r " Fr 


The “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard Best Extract of Best Beef 
@ Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 1s QA jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef 


made for the particular housewife. The actually multiplies vour ability to make 


more particular you are the better you'll your culinary products appetizing. It’s 


like it. Some housewives think they “the soul of the beef’’—a concentration 


must buy raw leaf and make their own of the rich meaty flavors of choice 


lard to get absolute satisfaction. They roast beef. Added to soups, entrees, 


never do that after once trying roasts, vegetables, and especially ‘“‘made 


Armour’s “Simon Pure.” .@ This is dishes,” 1t imparts a savor and flavor 


that rouses the most sluggish appetite. 


better lard than you can make at home. 
It is better because it is made of selected It makes a splendid cold weather 
leaf, refined in open kettles, by a proc- drink too—a teaspoonful in a cup of 
ess that can not be equaled in the hot water, properly seasoned—a drink 
household kitchen. And it is a// pure that warms, stimulates and nourishes. 
leaf. There’s not an ounce of other There’s no substitute for ./rmour’s 


fat in it. @ This perfect product is Extract of Beef. It stands alone— 





put up in air-tight tin pails—“threes,”’ “the best extract of the best deef.” 


“fives” and “tens.’’ Each pail is a Every jar is sealed with the U. 5, 

i . P ; 
sealed with a U.S. government seal , gg inspection stamp that guarantees it 
bearing the U. S. inspection stamp, ff to be extract of beef. QCULINARI 
which must be broken to open the je WRINKLES, a little cook book writ 
pail. his seal is Uncle Sam’s guar- Mh ten by Ida M. Palmer, tells more than 
antyv that the purchaser of Armour’s fi one hundred wavs of using Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard gets pure aii ts Kixtract of Beef to advantage. It will 
leaf lard. “—e ur stata ioe dhdnsar'e tou 404 Calendar 08 MEME OF YeQuESt. 


a. Lf. 
The Epicure’s Ham Our “1907” Calendar Wafer Sliced Bacon 


@ Tender, sweet, delicious ham that @ FREE—The Armour Art Calendar for 1907, con @ Armour’s “Star” Bacon, in glass jars 
sisting of six original drawings by the following well 


“makes your mouth water,’’—that’s . ; C ‘ 4 “ . ; and tins, is both a food and a relish. 
known artists: Harrison Fisher, in pen and ink and 

rmour’s * ay ‘ , “1 ‘ } . reyye ° . ’ ‘} it > Pring If t ) the hreak act 
Armou Star” Ham. A better ham crayon and wash; C.D. Williams in pastel; '.S. Man Pry it once. Bring it to the breaktast 
may produced some day. Nothing ning in red chalk; C. Allan Gilbert in crayon (as illus- — table piping hot. Golden brown, crisp 
1 rm ” trated above); John Cecil Clay in colored chalks; 
Is impossible. We'll do it if we can. : ; ae _ ; ind savory, Ol very § LtOry 
: Karl Anderson in crayon and wash six sheets 
But a detter ham never has been pro (10x 1¢), daintily ribboned for hanging, will be sent = SEMsSe- And it nourishes. Its especially 
duced. nora ham SQ good aS Armour’s postpaid on re ceipt of 2¢ cents or one metal cap from GOOd tol chi iren, the ioct c 
‘ , ' ajar ot Armour’s Extract of Beef, or one tin seal from 
: otar. lt S a Specia P Only Seléecled J ‘ ) oa ay “) -_ : « ” SO easily 1g \ \ ] 

a “Simon Pure” Lard pail, or three Sliced ‘* Star 


hams are “Star” branded. They are Bacon labels. GART PLATE OFFER—We have ening. And they will take to 


the: vena special mild cure. Ihe a limited edition of Calendar Designs as art plates thev would to candy ! That's becat 

— 1] (14x 17 inches) with calendar dates and advertising _ _ 5 

res delicacy of quality and flavor nee , a Ad , ' or the denecate Ma ind SS 
eliminated for framing or portfolio. Single plates 

to { A ] : . 7 «cc ee + ‘ : _—. ; the inin ¢ , | , ot ' 

und only in Armour’s “Stat will be mailed postpaid for 25 cents each or the six le 1 jua \ 

H “The Ham What Am.” complete by express pre paid for $1.00. Address “*Star’’> Bacot 


CHICAGO ARMOUR sxto COMPANY CHICAGO 
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BED IN SUMMER 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky s clear and I lue, 
And | should like so much te play, 


To have to go to bed by day > 


at night I have to go to bed and see 


candle-light. The birds still hopping on the tree, 
other Or hear the grow n-up pe ople’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 
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’ E MUST HAVE FUN occasionally. Devoted as we 
are to solemn work, the complications of reformers 
at times give us the blessing of a smile. What 
is known in Illinois as the Deneen organization, 
which owed its recent victory to the reform element 

of the town, before the election entered into an armed _ truce 
with one Martin B. MAbpen, whose proclivities are known to 
fame. On account of the nature of the Honorable MAappen, and 


his unfitness for the society of the good and true, it was arranged 
that he should write a letter resigning from the County Central Com- 
mittee. of the fact that the MADDEN 
was unfit for association with the truly good, it was conceded that 


Also, in spite Honorable 


he was good enough to represent his district in Congress; so the 


ways were greased for his nomination, the President gave him strong 


letters of recommendation, and he was overwhelm- 
WOT TES incke cherie Paget aca. all pean 
GODS LAUGH ingly elected. At a certain meeting of the ward 
club the letter of the Honorable MADDEN was 


taken out of the pocket of the presiding officer and placed upon 
the table. The MADDEN to the of the 
hall, stood beside the table, and started to make-an impassioned 


Honorable walked front 


address. The chance was too good. He reached out, seized the 
letter, crumpled it up, stuffed it into the pocket of his ‘‘pants,’’ 
and announced in no uncertain language that the letter was ob- 
tained under duress. The members of the reform machine in 
public and private have not infrequently expressed the opinion 
that they always did suspect that the Honorable MADDEN was 
not quite right. A negro coachman had a valuable coach-dog 
poisoned with strychnine. As the dog was kicking his last an 
overgrown brother-in-law of the coachman’ stood in the sad 
assemblage and repeated over and over: “‘I told) Mr. Brown 


there was something the matter with that dog.’’ 


” THE VICTORIES of peace were really as renowned as those 
of war, Colonel GorGas should receive as triumphant a home- 
coming as the hero of Manila Bay. His success in killing mos- 
quitoes, although it may not be as spectacuar as killing Span- 


iards, is cheaper and more favorable to population. The stegomy/a, 


specialist in yellow fever, is still at his old stand in the r« 


‘CESses 


of the Panaman jungle, but without the virus which gives dead- 
: liness to his sting. Against his female cousin, the 
i p Agel. a : anopheles, who takes her poison from a_ puddle in- 
stead of from human blood, the colonel and_ his 
inspectors have drawn a dead line, enclosing a space where every 
breeding-place is treated to petroleum. Results speak. It is over 
a year since a case of yellow fever was reported. Malaria, be- 
come much less frequent, is now but seldom fatal. Kor three 
months not a single death has occurred among the American 
employees. The first problem, health for the working forces, has 

been solved. ‘The future rests with the engineers. 
N' ) AMERICAN has ever offered to do manual labor on the 
Isthmus. Neither high wages nor a press campaign would 
bring any applicants. the force from home consists of the 
skilled classes, of foremen, mechanics, and those clerks whos¢ 
tasks require little physical exertion Kor manual labor we em 
ploy ynnly races fitted to endure the killing heat. Does matter 
if they come from China, and are yellow, when 
: a jean the inefficiency of the West Indian demands that 
We oO tarther alt ld or d iy the excavation? If 
Chinese a brought it does not mean that they wi b tllowed 
te r4 United States Their relation to our body politi 
s remote s that of the Canton ar \1 y ct s who 
NI yvsian Pe su mine the t vhic mat icturel 
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UR FEDERATION OF ST 


who hold 85,000,000 varying opinions, has not yet risen to 


ATES, with their 85,000,000 people 


one of the artificial requirements of a world power, which is a sense 


of national responsibility on the part of individuals. Some Amer- 
ican politicians, who can be all things to all men on home 
politics, are fond of freeing their minds on foreign politics—a 
heritage of the days when the campaign orator eo 
twisted the British lion’s tail in presence of the oe Sake 
Irish vote. Congressmen, and other Californians 

of importance, who have been so outspoken for the consumption 
of constituents, have given no care to the press cable service 


which publishes their remarks next morning in Japan as authori- 


tative opinions from our leaders. The head of the army was 
well advised in warning officers in Cuba that discretion was the 
better part of conversation. A similar precaution in the Philip- 


pines would have saved us trouble. 


at 


same, 


HALL WOMEN WORK in factories 
they shall 
Austria, 


Victoria. 


night? England 


and 


says 
and 
and 


not. Germany says the France, 


Holland, 
Civilization says that they shall not. 


likewise Ontario 
All 
which 


children 


and Russia, and as do 


coun- 
the 
they 


these 


tries have drastic provisions against a system ruins 


women themselves, their homes, and the whom 


bear. The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York 
State, by a vote of three judges to two, has decided uncon- 
stitutional a law regulating the work of women because it for- 
bids their working in factories at night. ‘The decision seems to 
rest on the obsolescent theory that the constitutional guaranties 
of individual liberty conflict with the right to 
pass such laws for the protection of the general can” Gna 
health. Various States forbid women _ to engage 
in certain industries at all, because the labor is too strenuous; 
in other occupations, because the danger is too great; in others, 
such as tending bar, because the road to immorality is too 
straight. Some States, proceeding logically along this line, are 
making laws like those which the leading countries of Europe 
have found essential to the safety of women and their progeny. 
Night work by women in factories is prohibited by statute in 
Indiana, Massachusetts, and Nebraska. Will their courts take 
the side of the New York three, or of the New York two? And 
which view will be taken by the New York Court of Appeals? 
\ JILL ST. LOUIS kindly relieve our troubled brain? An im- 
portant legal decision was rendered in that city on Decem- 
ber 1, and it has been alleged that St. Louis papers print the 
news. Phe ‘‘Star-Chronicle,’’ as far as could be discovered by 
careful search, omitted this news, because (?) it exploits Mrs. 
Winslow and the bearded doctors. In the ‘‘Globe- Democrat’’ 
we did not find the sought-for news, but we found, with many 
similar things, a ‘‘guaranteed liquor cure,’’ put up in two forms, 
‘““No. 1 for secret use, and No. 2 for those who wish to be 
cured.”’ Mr. Puxirzer’s **Post-Despatch’’ seems 
to lead the field in the mass it as been able to - y 7 de 
accumulate of indecent and swindling offerings to 
hopeful young \imerica In the ‘Republic’ for the absence of 
the news we were consoled by the presence of a reverent poem, 
called ‘*Mary’s Miracle,’’ in which a cure for drunkenness is called 
1 miracle ind the very act of God Perhaps some St. Louis 
friend. who has made a more successful search, will let us know. 
For fear. howevet { city 1s t to be allowed by its papers 
to | ww the iW V« ( er the foOlloWINgE Narrative Lhe Court 
of ¢ inal Cc ection decided the case of the City the St 
Louis World) Publishing Company, which company was defending 
so for the other St. Louts papers, o1 i charge of printing 
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illegal medical advertisements. In an oral opinion the ordi- 
nance against the immoral advertisements was upheld and the 
defendant fined fifty dollars—the same amount that had _ been 
imposed in the Police Court below. Counsel for the defendant 
newspapers immediately took steps for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, the court of last resort in that State. The 
objectionable advertisements still appear in the papers now upon 
our desk. Until the Supreme Court passes on the constitution- 
ality of the ordinance the advertising money evidently looks 
good, and the news must be treated so as not to interfere 
with this convenient source of income. This, by the way, is 
another case where virtuous editors last winter broke into both 
post-prandial and printed indignation when it was’ suggested 
that, when business is business, the great American people is 
not always furnished with the news. 


HE BEST MEANS of suppressing quacks and patent medicine 
and is practised—by the Allen 
Manufacturing Company of Toledo. The method is expounded 
in some correspondence which passed between the Allen Com- 
pany and a St. Louis publisher. The publisher writes, solicit- 
ing an advertisement. The Allen Company replies that it would 
be very glad indeed to advertise; but the Allen Company has 
noticed with pained regret that this publisher’s paper contains 
the advertisements of Dr. Johnson’s Cancer Cure and a ‘‘sure’’ 
catarrh cure, and a consumption cure, to say nothing of eye 
and ear cures and other manner of quacks; and the Allen 
Company politely expresses the opinion that such advertise- 
ments ‘‘will not tend to help a legitimate advertiser’’; and 
so the Allen Company declines the invitation to 
advertise. ‘There the correspondence ceases. ‘This, 
on the part of the Allen Company, is as much 
business sense as militant ethics. Quack advertisements are the 
infallible label of a paper whose clientele buys catchpenny 
frauds and has no use for high-class and legitimate wares. 
Imitation of the Allen method on the part of a few large 
advertisers would break the back of quackery and of the patent 
medicine business in the United States. If Mr. NaTrHan SrrRaus, 


frauds has been discovered 





TWO MEN 
OF WEALTH 


for example, who has lately figured in the public prints as one 
earnestly striving for the larger good, should say to Mr. Hearst 
and Mr. Putirzer that he could not conscientiously continue 
to advertise his taffeta gowns and mercerized waists on the 
same pages with the modest announcements of Old Dr. GRINDLE 
and Old Dr. Grey, then we should expect the ‘‘World,’’ the 
‘*American,’’ and the ‘‘Journal’’ to yield to business pressure 
what they have so far refused to common decency. 


HILE OUR OWN TueoporE von RooskveLT goes down to 

the sea in ships in order to instruct his subjects in the 
gentle art of living, his esteemed contemporary WILHELM VON 
HOHENZOLLERN fareth among his sailormen in order to tell them 
how to die correctly. In this age of expansion and benevolent 
jingoism, explains the German war lord to his reverent listeners, 
sudden death should be regarded as an every-day affair, received 
gracefully as an afternoon caller. One should take lessons in 
dying as in dancing. “In case of drowning,’’ says his Majesty, 
“one has, as it were, a very limited time for 
speechmaking. One should boil down one’s dying 
thoughts to the Great Essentials. One = should 

think of, say, Home, God, and 
Kaiser. 


you might cut out the less important articles of faith and think 


pardon these  blushes—your 
In case of explosions, when time is still more precious, 


of—er—Myself Alone.’’ Thus the German sailorman has_ been 
graciously granted something worth fighting for. When the bolts 
of war are falling and old Ocean boils like a hot tapioca 
pudding, you can trust the hero for the Fatherland to do the 
thing properly. Plump! he 

will be his interrupted gurgle to attest his utter faith in the 


will go in the water, ‘‘Hoch!’’ 


Divine Right of Speech. 
ISPUTES ABOUT CENTI RIES have occupied our scientific 
and business experts uncommonly of late Officials of tl 
Geological Survey have declared that our coal is safe for 4,00 
or 5,000 years. Quite a while, that. James J. HILL, on the other 
hand, some weeks earlier, gave us two centuries to exhaust « 
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supply of coal and iron. The experiments which are making 
for the production of peat in commercially valuable form and 
quantity may be viewed either as a step toward further improvi- 
dence or as the opening of a new source of fuel. Peat is 
incipient coal. Wherever a dense plant growth has been wholly 
or partially submerged there is likely to be a peat deposit more or 
less advanced toward the fuel stage. In nature, coal has been 
formed by the subjection of peat to heavy and long-continued 
pressure, which freed it of its water. ‘True coal 
dates from the Paleozoic period; lignite is prob- 
ably no older than the Eocene. The greater value 
of coal as fuel is due largéiy to the fact that in the additional 
millions of years a greater proportion of moisture has been ex- 
tracted. The experiments with peat are an attempt to accelerate 
the coal-making process, extracting with presses and heat ina 


PEAT AS 
F U E L 


few hours the water which has been escaping from coal for ages. 
On a small scale they have been successful, and there is little 
doubt that with further improvements in the processes the peat 
briquets can be produced in the tonnage commerce demands. 


OR THOSE OF US now alive this additional supply of fuel 
would be an advantage, but our descendants of the year 
1oooo would, if able to see at present, “‘view with alarm’’ this 
robbing of their coal. But human ingenuity is spurred by emer- 
So far, a decreasing supply of any necessity, with the 
implied increase in demand and in price, has resulted in improved 


gencies. 
methods of production. An acre of the intensively cultivated land 
of Europe or Asia often supports more persons than many a 
Western farm. In iron the Canadian and American 
Northwest, including Alaska, the greater part of 
Australia, South America, Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the seas are still untapped. It needs only improved 


RESOURCES 


methods to permit the working of ores which have hitherto been 
rejected as. unprofitable. A similar expansion of coal-producing 
territory is probable. A literally inexhaustible source of heat and 
light, hardly touched as yet, is water. ‘The water-power of the 
world could produce each year more energy, in the form of 
electricity, than all the coal which has been burnt since the dawn 
of history. 


CELAND MAY now be 


note is published for the benefit of such of our readers as 


communicated with by cable. This 


may have friends residing in that remote island. Also for the 
benefit of an unsympathetic contemporary who inquires edito- 
Why not allow 
yourselves the luxury of contemplation and universal philosophy? 
If the Icelanders wish to cable, let them—but is it necessary? 
Iceland has long been famed for sagas, volcanoes, and a lit- 


rially: ‘‘But why should any one want to?”’ 


erary criticism as cold as the seas which encompass it. Occa- 


sionally the volcanoes flame forth and warm the island with 
lava, from which we have the Icelandic word sca/¢d or poet. 
According to the authority of the learned Professor Ericces- 
senbjérgab the Icelandic dialect is, essentially, a collection of 
polysyllabic, long-distance gutturals. The average sentence in 
that heroic tongue will, when properly arranged, 

extend from farther Dyngjufjoll to Skager Rack cae a oa 
without appreciable injury to the syntax. Now 

why should a language which can easily be slid over the ice 
number of miles’ be 


for an indefinite despatched laboriously 


under sea at the imminent risk of cable connections? Suppose 
the cables should become short-circuited on a primitive vowel; 
would not another Hecla suddenly boil forth from the ice 
water of the Arctic? At any rate the cable company will 
be obliged to charge for Icelandi by the yard rather than 


by the word: 


The scald a saga doth indite, 
And cables it from Christiansund 
Fain would I sing of Hafrsfjord’s fight 
Or fair Fagrskinna’s Snorri bund 

But first of all I'll cable home 
And ask just how the weather i 

From Reykjavik response doth com 

It's fri 


One of the great battles of science is soon to be fought. be- 
Icelandic dialect 
l 


ween the Jutlandic Cable Company and_ th 
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Santa Claus on Trial 


ee OUR HONOR, could the defendant possibly go down that chimney? Could he 
possibly supply all good children from the bag marked Exhibit B? I accuse the 
venerable gentleman of being partial. I have here witnesses whom he never visits”’ 
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Collier’s for December 22 1906 


NEAREST TO THE POLE 


Phetographs by Commander Peary, taken during his latest trip to the Arctic 
























































Gathering blocks of ice to 
drinking water 
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melt for 





















Eskimos of Koo-Kau, the most 
northerly people on the globe 























This towed whaleboat was left in the Arctic seas by the 
“Polaris” in 1872. It was discovered by Peary, and is now 


on its way to the Museum of Natural History in New York 
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Peary climbing to the crow’s-nest 
to spy out a channel in the ice 
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A mother and 
the farthest north people 
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Commander Peary stated on his return to New 





She had her rudder pinched off, but brought back her crew without the loss of a man 


fields of Lady Franklin Bay in the month of August, 1905. 











——— 
The “ Roosevelt”’ trapped in the flowing i 
York that this ship was the best ice boat that ever went north 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


THE JAPANESE THUNDERSQUALL 


ECEMBER has been like April in its alterna- 

tions of sunshine and storm on the Japanese 

question. At noon on the 4th the sky was 
blue, with only little white wisps of cloud scurry- 
ing toward the horizon. Two hours later it was 
black, shot with lightning flashes, and thunder 
rumbled wherever two Californians or one Cali- 
fornian and a reporter were gathered together. The 
next day the clouds scattered again, the thunder 
died away, and voices that had shouted defiance 
whispered soft nothings or relapsed into silence. 
When the President sent in his message it was be- 
lieved both at the White House and at the Capitol 
that the worst of the Japanese trouble was over. 
Suddenly the Californians, complacently listening 
for the decorous phrases that should close the inci- 
dent, found themselves overwhelmed and submerged 
in a torrent of opprobrious language. When they 
rose sputtering to the surface and recovered their 
breath their first impulse naturally was to emit loud 
shrieks of rage. But when they went to the White 
House to voice their wrongs they discovered things 
that mollified them and checked their flow of in- 
dignant eloquence. They became convinced that 
the President’s fervid words had bcen designed to 
make our Government’s friendliness clear to Japan, 
and, by soothing the ruffled susceptibilities of the 
Japanese, to pave the way for an arrangement sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. There were three points 
in the message that they had especially resented. 
One was what they called the President’s misrepre- 
sentation of their position. In telling the world 
what had been done to the Japanese he had spoken 
of the feeling that had led to ‘‘shutting them out 
from the common schools in 


States be so amended and added to as to enable the 
President, acting for the United States Government, 
which is responsible in our international relations, to 
enforce the rights of aliens under treaties. Even as 
the law now is something can be done by the Federal 
Government toward this end, and in the matter now 
before me affecting the Japanese, everything that it 
is in my power to do will be done, and all of the forces, 
military and civil, of the United States which I may 
lawfully employ will be so employed.’’ 


This was generally understood, both in Congress 
and on the Pacific Coast, to refer to the rights of 
the Japanese in the schools, and the Pacific Coast 
lost no time in taking up the supposed challenge. 
It turned out, however, that no such thought had 
been in the mind of the President. He had been 
thinking entirely of street disorders, such as the 
reported stoning in San Francisco of a distinguished 
Japanese professor who had come to this country 
to gather information about the earthquake. When 
the Californians in Congress received this expla- 
nation their wrath cooled. They were willing to 
overlook the military force suggestion, and they 
did not worry particularly about the advice to nat- 
uralize the Japanese, because they knew that no 
such measure had a chance of passage. They still 
felt resentful, but in a subdued way, over the 
President’s statement of their case and the volley 
of verbal brickbats with which the statement had 
been accompanied. They admitted the desirability 
of diplomatic compliments to Japan, but, they 
plaintively remarked: ** Why couldn’t the President 
hand bouquets to Japan without bifiing California 
in the eye?”’ 

All this was overbalanced, however, by the joy 


of finding that a settlement was possible tHat would 
give the San Franciscans more than they had dared 
to hope. They had come to Washington with the 
intention of pushing a Japanese Exclusion bill, but 
had found such a thing so utterly out of the ques- 
tion that they had not ventured to propose it. Now 
it appeared that Japan herself might be willing, if 
approached with due regard to her susceptibilities, 
to consent to an arrangement by which Japanese 
laborers would be prevented from coming to this 
country. The fewer Japanese cross the Pzcific, the 
more will be available for colonizing Korea and 
Manchuria, which is a matter of infinitely greater 
concern for Japan. It may be necessary, in mak- 
ing such an arrangement, to stipulate that Ameri- 
can laborers shall not go to Japan. There could 
be no possible objection to such a stipulation, since 
American laborers do not want to go to Japan, and 
its inclusion would ‘‘save the face’’ of the Japanese 
Government, a matter highly important in Oriental 
diplomacy, by making it evident that the Mikado 
had not accepted a one-sided agreement. After 
that the San Francisco school question would be 
expected to settle itself. It would never have 
become acute but for the feeling aroused by con- 
tinued immigration, and with the immigration 
checked the feeling will naturally cease to be trou- 
blesome. It appears that there are only fifty 
Japanese children in all San Francisco. There 
can be no real hostility to these, and the objection 
to the presence of older Japanese can be met by an 

age limit for the primary grades. 
It was thought at first that the arrangement with 
Japan would take the form of a treaty, but if there 
was ever such an intention 





San Francisco,’’ and_ had 


it was frostbitten by the 





called it ‘‘a wicked absurd- ‘ 
ity’’ to **shut them out from 
the public schools.’* The 
San Franciscans said that 
they had never shut out the 
Japanese from the public 
schools, but had _ merely 
Classified them so that Japa- 
nese pupils, mostly young 
men, should not be mixed 
with small white boys and 
girls in the primary grades. 
They felt that even if the 
President condemned thei 
action he ought to have 
Stated their case fairly, since 
he was their President, and 
his statement would be ac- 
cepted as authoritative all 
Over the world. Their sec 
ond grievance was the rec 
ommendation that Japanese 
be admitted to naturaliza- 








public discussion of it. The 
matter is now left in the 
more elastic and probably 
more satisfactory form of a 
tacit understanding. 
Meanwhile the _ incident 
excited the keenest interest 
in Europe, where it en- 
gendered comments’ which 
showed that a knowledge of 
American affairs had made 
hardly any perceptible prog- 
ress since the time of the 
Spanish-American war. It 
seemed to be the accepted 
opinion that Japan would 
attack the United States, 
and would have little trouble 
A Bel- 
gian captain said that Bel- 
gium could beat the Amer- 


in conquering us. 


icans on land, and that the 
American navy had no patri- 




















tion But the thing that otic crews. Similar opin- 
aboy | others drove them ions were expressed in 1898 
to fury was the threat to by European experts, who 
u military force against showed that the  undisci- 
then | President’s exact plinee and unpatriotic crews 
Wor n this point were: of Dewey and Sampson 

; = WHAT A BUMP MEANS TO AN OCEAN LINER would fall easy victims to 
Ciy s of the United meget went | ge ge Pg Mh ais te a books = oe be = & ag oh Montojo and Cervera. 
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ARTIFICIAL LAKE FOR AQUATIC SPORTS PRESENTED TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BY MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 








A COMING COLLISION 




















a 
of extraor- 

dinary inter- 
est is developing 
at Washington in 
connection with 
two important 
matters of na- 
tional policy. The 
advocates of great 
naval and military 
appropriations are 
about to clash with 
those of river and 
harbor improve- 
ments. Hereto- 
fore the question 
of army and navy 
expenditures has 
been _ discussed 
chiefly from the 
points of view of 
sentiment or of 
international poli- 
tics. But now we 
TWO PRINCETON IDOLS are to be torced 
to discuss the sub- 





President Woodrow Wilson of the University 2 
and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, donor of the lake ject from the point 





of view of domes- 
tic business. The question is no longer whether 
we need two new battleships, but 
whether we would rather have two new 


resented a scramble then among Congressmen who 
wanted money wasted on petty local jobs in their 
districts, and the metropolitan paragraphers had 
fun in toying with the quaint names of the creeks 
into which the coin was shoveled. Some of them 
have begun the same line of attack now, but the 
present situation will soon be found to be very dif- 
ferent from that with which President Arthur had 
to deal when reformers applauded him for vetoing 
a River and Harbor bill. The river and harbor 
movement now is an organized, united, intelligent, 
and formidable demand for the development of re- 
sources of national importance. It has outgrown 
the Cheesequake Creek stage. Three powerful or- 
ganizations, the Trans-Mississippi Congress, which 
held its sixteenth annual meeting at Kansas City in 
November, the Deep Waterway Association, whose 
motto is: “*A fourteen-foot channel from the Lakes 
to the Gulf every day in the year,’’ and the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, which met at Wash- 
ington December 6 and 7, are together insisting 
upon an annual river and harbor appropriation of 
at least $50,000,000. ‘They take the ground that 
there are two great systems of transportation in the 
United States, one by railway, owned by corpora- 
tions which spend hundreds of millions every year 
in their maintenance and improvement; and the 
other by waterways, owned by the Government, 
which begrudges every dollar spent in making 
them available for traffic. Yet these waterways, 
they hold, offer the solution ot the transportation 
problem, forming a regulator of rates and a sup- 
pressor of discriminations infinitely more effective 
than any Act of Congress. The saving in freights 
to lake shippers alone is estimated at $250,000,000 
a year, three times as much as the Government has 
spent on the lake route in its whole history. 








ROOSEVELT AND PEACE 

















RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, and the American 

people, have been honored by the award to 

the President of the Nobel prize for a year’s 
highest services to the cause of peace, his already 
great popularity thus becoming enhanced all the 
world over. By a curious coincidence the Nor- 
wegian Parliament made this award for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s work in ending the war between Japan and 
Russia at the very time when European mischief- 
makers were predicting a war between Japan and 
the United States. Upon receiving the notification 
of the honor, the President cabled to Mr. Lévland, 
the Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
Chairman of the Nobel Committee of Parliament: 


‘Iam profoundly moved and touched by the signal 
honor shown me thru your body in conferring upon 
me the Nobel peace prize. ‘There is no gift I could ap- 
preciate more; and I wish it were in my power fully to 
express my gratitude. I thank you for myself, and I 
thank you on behalf of the United States; for what I 
did I was able to accomplish only as the representative 
of the Nation of which for the time being I am Presi- 
dent. After much thought I have considered that the 
best and most fitting way to apply the amount of the 
prize is by using it as a foundation to establish at 
Washington a permanent Industrial Peace Committee. 
The object will be to strive for better and more equi- 
table relations among my countrymen who are engaged, 
whether as capitalists or wage-workers, in industrial 
and agricultural pursuits. This will carry out the pur- 
pose of the founder of the prize; for in modern life it 
is as important to work for the cause of just and right- 
eous peace in the industrial world as in the world of 

nations. I again express to you the as- 
surance of my deep and lasting gratitude 





battleships or a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

In his annual message President 
Roosevelt took rather moderate ground 
on this subject. He said that he did 
not urge an increase in the navy, but 
merely its maintenance at its present 
strength, which, by his figuring, would 
require one new battleship a year. Of 
course that was not quite accurate, for 
one new battleship a year would increase 





the power of the navy for a short time 
and then fall short of keeping up the 
standard. It would work out in time to 
a normal force of about twenty bat- 
tleships, instead of the twenty-seven 
battleships and ten monitors that we 
have now. Secretary Bonaparte wanted 
two 20,000-ton battleships at once, 
and he asked for an appropriation of 
$115,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. 

The program of naval increase ap- 
proved by the Secretary calls for over 








and appreciation. 





“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


By the President’s happy disposition 
of the money awarded him Nobel’s be- 
quest is made to breed new resources 





for peace. The prize of $40,000 be- 
comes a new endowment from which 
new benefits will flow from vear to year. 
Invested at five per cent it will bring in 
an annual income of $2,000. That 
would be a small start for a university 
or a Peace Institute, but applied in the 
way the President has devised it may 
produce great results. The revenue of 
the fund is to be used for gathering at 
Washington representative working men 
and capitalists who will discuss with 
each other and with members of Con- 
gress the best means of settling indus- 
trial disputes and bringing about a 


Ss 


regime of general harmony and good- 
will. Conferences will be held every 
year, with extra meetings in times of 
special stress. 

The bequest of eight million dollars 
left by Alfred Nobel, the inventor of 
dynamite, was probably the greatest 





ever left as an endowment fund for 
prizes. Its income is enough to allow 
five annual awards of $40,000 each, 
four for discoveries in physics, chemis 
try, physiology or medicine, and t 


the most distinguished literary work 


an idealistic tendency, and the fifth 

















$28,000,000. In addition to his two 
great battleships, to cost ten millions 
each, he wants two squadron colliers, 
at two millions apiece, four destroyers, 
at $850,000 ( h, and nearly a million 
dollars’ worth of small gunboats and 
torpedo-boats. 

But side by side with this demand for 
increased outlays for warlike purposes a 
new and formidable demand is growing 
for the systemat improve! nt of our 
harbor in terwavs. wenty year 
ago the River and Harbor bill could b 


ridiculed as the ‘‘pork barrel.’’ It rey 


SACRED HEART CATHEDRAL, RICHMOND, VA. 


the person, institute, or society having 
done the most, or the best, in the wv 


of establishing tl brotherhooc 
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The President 


in Porto Rico 























RESIDENT ROOSE- 

VELT landed at Ponce, 
Porto Rico, November 21, 
and crossed the island to 
San Juan over the cele- 
brated military road in an 
automobile. Everywhere he 
had a tropical welcome. At 
Ponce he passed under the 
arch shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, from 
which was hung a bell filled 
with school-girls. The street 
parade in the next picture 
occurred on the President’s 
arrival at San Juan, after his 
























run of six hours and a half 
across the island. In the last 
photograph he appears enter- 
ing the barrack grounds at 
Cayey. Many of the people in 
the crowd that met the Pres- 
idential party at the landing at 
Ponce had kept their places 
all night. At the Roosevelt 
High School in Ponce several 
hundred school children sang 
‘‘America’’ just as if they 
were in the ‘‘land of the 
Pilgrims’ pride.’’ At Caguas 
the people showered Mrs. 
Roosevelt with flowers. 











tions, for the suppression or reduction of standing 
armies, as well as for the formation and propaganda 
It is this prize that has 
been granted to the President, the first American 
who has ever been so honored. In the six years 
during which the prizes have been awarded they 
have twice been divided, once given to a society, 
the Institute of International Law, and once given 
toa woman, the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, whose 
book *‘ Ground Arms ’’ gave her the honor last year. 


° ’* 
of peace conterences. 








THE STORERS 




















HE mystery attending the summary removal 
of Mr. Bellamy Storer from the post of Am- 
bassador to Austria-Hungary has been cleared 
up by an exchange of compliments between the 
President and Mr. Storer. The late Ambassador 
prepared a statement of his grievances, including 
extracts from many private letters, and 
sent copies to the President, the Cabinet 








SAN FRANCISCO LOSSES 




















HE special committee of the Board of Trustees 

of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

which has been investigating the subject of 
insurance settlements has reported that the losses 
in the fire footed up about $350,000,000, or nearly 
twice the amount of the losses at Chicago, previ- 
ously the greatest in American history. Of this 
the insurance covered about $235,000,000. The 
final payments by insurance companies will reach 
80 per cent of the face of the policies, against 50 
per cent in Chicago and go per cent in Baltimore. 
That makes $188,000,000 poured into San Francisco 
by the companies—a sum that ought to represent a 
pretty lively state of prosperity if the unions and 
the bloodsucking politicians would give it a chance. 
The committee finds that the burned district cov- 
ered about three thousand acres, or 4.7 square miles 
—a little over one tenth of the total area of the 


city, but the greater part of its built-up portion. 
It included five hundred and twenty blocks, with 
twenty-five thousand buildings, of which half were 
residences. The work of rebuilding has been de- 
layed by labor troubles and political corruption, but 
is going on in spite of difficulties. Astonishing 
stories have been spread abroad on this subject— 
the London “* Times ’’ prints a letter from a corre- 
spondent who says that everything is so disorganized 
that it is doubtful if the city can be rebuilt. 








PANAMA FINDINGS 




















HE President says that he chose November 
for his visit partly because it was the rainiest 
month of the year, the month in which work 

went forward at the greatest disadvantage, and one 
of the two months found most unhealthy by the 
medical department of the French Canal Com- 
pany. Hespent from twelve to eighteen 
hours a day in the work of inspection. 





officers, and the members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. In 
some way one of these was made public, 
and the President felt it necessary to 
reply with a counter broadside, which 
drew still another from Mr. Storer. 
These documents confirm the under- 
standing that the Storers were removed 
on account of their activity in attempt- 
ing to secure the elevation of Arch- 
bishop Ireland to the Cardinalate. It 
appears that Mr. Roosevelt, before be- 
National 
Government, had been warmly in favor 
of the 


afterward he had desired to keep cleat 


coming ynnected with the 


Archbishop’s promotion, but 


ft anything that would seem to mix the 
United States in Vatican politics. He 
found it impossible to make the Storers 
understand — his 


position, and finally 


wrote to the Ambassador, enclosing a 
letter to Mrs. Storer, in which he told 


her that unless she would promise in 


Writing t 


f 


keep out of such affairs, her 








His observations convinced him that 
the French had done admirable work, 
and that this country never made a 
better investment than the $40,000,000 
it paid for the French Company’s im- 
provements. He was also convinced 
that the very best route for the canal, 
sea-level, had 
been chosen. The sanitary conditions 
In the 
last three months not a single death 
has occurred among the six thousand 


neither high-level no1 


were found to be almost perfect. 


white Americans settled along the canal, 
including twelve hundred women and 
children, although in a city of the same 
size in the United States there would 


have been about thirty deaths from 


disease. Of the nineteen thousand 
negro laborers only eighty-six died in 
October. The President states that 


twenty-five thousand men are now em- 
ploved on the Canal, that the number 
will be doubled later, and that ‘“* the 


work is now going on with a vigor and 


Some- 
thing like a Legion of Honor is to be 


efficiency pleasant to witness.’’ 








husband would have to leave the diplo- 
m service, Mr. Storer took offense 
it t tter, and ignored it, where- 
u , dismissal took place by cable. 


' 


W! sip for the European courts Abraham 


THE INDICTED BOSS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


ave 


created, a badgt ¢ **everyv 


American citizen wh for a_ specified 


time has taken part in this work. 
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CLEVELAND 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE CIVIC CENTRE 


By SAMUEL E. 


This ts the fifth of a series of articles illustrating the progress of cities toward ideal conditions. 


MOPFETT 


San Francisco, 


Washington, Ottawa, and Baltimore have been treated; Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, St. Paul, and Minneapolis will follow 


mee meres 








THE FEDERAL BUILDING, 


HEN, a generation hence, tourists from 
Europe armed with red Baedekers are 
making the rounds of a hundred Ameri- 
can cities admiring the beauty and dig- 
nity of their ‘‘civic centres,’’ Cleveland 
will have the place of honor as the spot in which the 
movement began. Cleveland is a remarkable town 
It thinks of things and it does things. It has citizens 
as diverse in characteristics as John D. Rockefeller and 
Tom L. Johnson, but they have one attribute in com- 
mon—they are all men of force and originality. Cleve- 
land is about to break away from the superstition that 
a nickel is the God-given rate for a ride on a street-car 
and secure three-cent fares. It has no hesitation about 
giving thirty thousand majority to a Republican can- 
didate for President one year and ten thousand to a 
Democratic candidate for Governor the next, or about 
alternating its votes for Republican Congressmen and 
a Democratic Mayor. Its people fight among them 
selves about matters of politics or business, but they 
all stand together for Cleveland 
A few years ago it became evident that the city 
needed a new suit of municipal clothes. The old ones 
had become impossible. There was a shocking City 
Hall hat, a disreputable Court-House coat, a threadbare 
Post-Office vest, and a seedy pair of railroad-station 
trousers. The old American way would have been to 
consider each of these needs se parately There would 
have been in time an Italo-Norman city hall, a Greco 
Roman court-house with a Victorian cupola, a Mullet 


esque post-office, and a glass and iron railroad station, 
whose train-shed would have been inted out to vi 

tors with honest pride as the bigger st between New 
York and Chicago. These structures would have beet 
scattered wherever real-estate interests found it ] t 
able to put them, and Cleveland would have presented 


the distinguished appearance of a man in an opera hat, 
a red smoking jacket, an evening waistcoat, and tan 
checked ‘trousers. 

3ut now there was a new spirit in the air. People 
began to ask why the new buildings could not be so 
arranged as to set off each other, instead of being 
jumbled into an architectural chaos. It was suggested 
that it might be a fine scheme to put them in a row on 
the lake front. The idea was tempting, for Cleveland’s 
lake front, with its high bluff looking out over a bound 
less blue sea, seems indicated by nature as the proper 
canvas for any civic picture the town might be ambi- 
tious to paint. But on examination it was found it 
would not work. The railroad was in the way and 
could not be moved ‘ 


Business Before Art 


LEV ELAND is first of all a business city, and while 
art may be regarded with a tolerant, and even a 
benevolent, eye, it must not collide with business. The 
railroad ran along the entire lake-front under the bluff, 
and there it would stay. Inthe midst of the discussion 
the Government settled the question by deciding to put 
up the Federal building, to accommodate the Post- 
Office, Custom House, and United States courts, on a 
site three blocks from the railroad, diagonally opposite 
the distressing Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. That 
meant that if there was to be any group plan at all, all 
the other proposed buildings would have to be put some- 
where in that vicinity With one end of the group 
inchored by the Federal building, and the other by the 
railroad-station, the general layout of the system deter- 
nined itself. It remained to devise a detailed plan, and 
is was done by a commission of architects, consisting 


of Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Mr. John M. Carrere, and 


THE ARCHITECTURAL KEY OF CLEVELAND’S GROUP PLAN 


Mr. Arnold W. Brunner. The Federal building de- 
signed by Mr. Brunner not only determined the location 
of the group, but set the key for its treatment. It was 
to be of classic design, following the general tendency 
of Government architecture in the more important 
cities throughout the country. The other buildings, 
therefore, had to be classic too. The Commission 
recommended that they should all follow Roman mo- 
tives, should be of the same material, and as uniform as 
possible in design, height, mass, and cornice lines. The 
members of the board, in consultation, worked out the 
details of the general plan. The scheme was severely 
formal, depending upon dignity and order for its effect. 
There was to be an oblong Mall, or Court of Honor, a 
block wide and four blocks long, closed in at the south 
by the Federal building and a proposed library. On the 
sides, at the other end, facing each other across the 
Mall, were to be a City Hall and Court House. How to 
treat the northern end was a problem. The natural, 
obvious thing would have been to leave it open for the 
lake view. But there was the eternal railroad again. 
The Commissioners thought that a view through smoke 
and cinders, over a maze of tracks, would not be par- 
ticularly entrancing, even if the business objections to 
moving the station far enough to get it out of the pi 

ture could be overcome. There remained, then, the 
alternative of frankly accepting the railroad and mak 
ing the station one of the great features of the plan 
That was what the board decided to recommend. M1 

3urnham, who loves monumental stations as the m« 

dieval architect loved cathedrals, was commissioned to 
design a mighty transportation palace, whose columned 
front should fittingly close in the Court of Honor, whil 
the whole building, as well as its approaching plaza, 
bestrode the railroad tracks below. It was lucky fot 
Cleveland that they were below. Chicago knows what 
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it is to wrestle with a track problem on a level lake 
front. For a block on each side of the station in Cleve- 
land the project called for a broad esplanade, bordered 
toward the lake by a screen of trees, backed by a monu- 
mental colonnade, to shut off the view of the smoke 
rising from the trains. This colonnade would also 
border the bridge-plaza, and form a pair of covered ap- 
proaches to the station for foot passengers. If the time 
should ever come when trains would be run through 
Cleveland by electricity, as they are to be in New 
York, and as the District Commissioners want them 
to be in Washington, the panels of the screen could be 
taken out and the people could get a view of the lake 
from the walk under the trees, which would then be a 
charming terrace promenade. Meanwhile a clear out- 
look could be had through the rear windows of the 
station waiting-room, as well as from the buildings 
overlooking the esplanade. With the construction of 
the Federal building and Library at the south end, and 
of the Court-House, City Hall, railroad station, and 
colonnade at the north end, of the Court of Honor the 
essentials of the plan will be secured. These things 
alone represent an estimated investment of $14,853,105, 
including $3,374,780 for the land and improvement of 
the Mall. But it is hoped to fill in the intervening 
space with public or semi-public buildings harmonizing 
in general design with those already provided for. 


To Banish Discords 


LL the adjoining land should be acquired by the 
city. Incase, however, there should be any failure 

in this direction, the scheme aims io minimize possible 
discords by running borders of close clipped trees along 
the sides of the Mall, forming uniform bands of green 
thirty-five or forty feet high, and so tying the compo- 
sition together. The buildings on each side of the 
Court of Honor are to be made accessible by roadways 
running along them, and another pair of avenues for 
through traffic is provided nearer the middle, with 
bordering rows of clipped trees. The centre will 
be a little park, with a sunken garden, trees, flower 
beds, seats, fountains, 
and statues. 

A very elaborate foun re 
tain has been planned 
for the southern end of 
the Mall, forming the 
principal feature of the 
terminal court by which 
the Library and the Fed- 
eral building will be ap- 
proached. With a re- 
flecting pool of water, 
framed in marble, and a 
triumphal arch for a s 
background flanked by 
statues and_ terraced 
walks with glistening | 
marble steps and _ balus- 
trades, the design looks 
pretty ambitious for a 
town that is struggling 
with three-cent fares. 
Here comes up again the 
old trouble that rises in 
every city where men 
are trying to look ahead 
—that has confronted 
the idealists in Wash- 
ington, in Baltimore, in 
Boston, in New York, 
in Buffalo, in Chicago, in 
San Francisco, in every 
one of the fifty towns 
that have been touched 
by the spirit of the civic 
renaissance. The ‘‘prac- 
tical man’’ looks at a 
complete plan, showing 
what ought to be, and 
exclaims: ‘‘Why, all this 
would cost millions! 
What’s the use of throw- 
ing away money on that 
fountain, and those stat- 
ues and that arch when 
we need more. school- 
houses and fire engines?’ 
And then the artist ex- 
plains wearily for the 








hundredth time: ‘‘My 
dear sir, you don't need 
to spend all that money i 


now. Forget the foun- 
tain, if it irritates you 
But here is the plan. 
Lay it away, and some 
day, if you feel like put- 
ting up a fountain, or some millionaire is moved to 
raise a monument to himself in that form, put it there. 
Don't just stick it anywhere, don’t let a real estate 
agent select a site for it near some lots he has for sale, 
but put it right where it is marked on the plan. It 
won't cost you a cent more, and it will be a charming 
touch in picture instead of a dab of meaningless 
paint on a dirty canvas. And when you want to build 


an art gallery, and an opera house, and a museum, 
which you will before long, don’t go hunting all over 
town for passable locations, but put them here, and 


here, and her¢ We don’t expect you to carry out the 


plan all at once; we have merely furnished you a 
Suide, so that whatever you do hereafter will be done 
right instead of wrong, and will form an approach 
toward tl leal we are looking forward to, but shall 
never mpletely realized on this earth. More 
Money has been spent in making your town ugly than 
It cost to make Athens the world’s standard of beauty 
Now, we don’t ask you to go to needless expense for 
beauty—all we ask is that when you are spending 
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money you spend it where it will count.’’ After deliv- 
ering this address the artist sadly subsides until it 
becomes necessary to make it the next time. 

But the strivers for the ideal have found less to com- 
plain of in Cleveland than in most cities. There has 
been an alertness there, a quickness to grasp essentials, 
a spirit of civic ambition, that have contrasted most 
happily with the heavy inertia and the actively hostile 
Philistinism against which the men who are struggling 
toward the light have to contend in some places. In 
carrying out the plans for the civic centre the city offi- 
cials have acted in the most perfect harmony with the 
members of the architectural commission. Although 
Mayor Tom L, Johnson is a consummate politican, the 
architects have never found any trace of politics in his 
dealings with these plans. He has worked with busi- 
ness men who have been his bitter opponents in his 
franchise fights, with the common purpose of making 
Cleveland beautiful. 

Although the group plan proper shuts out the lake 
view, the lake is brought into subsidiary relations with 
it. The city owns a tract of reclaimed land between 
the tracks and the water. Cut off from the public 
building group by the railroad, this land could not be 
brought into the main picture, but it is to be connected 
with it by two streets, carried across the tracks on 
viaducts. Instead of the usual American water-front 
disfigurements there is to be a noble parked and tree- 
bordered quay, with recreation piers, public baths, and 
steamboat landings. From this water park the view 
over the lake will be entirely unobstructed, while, coa- 
versely, passengers looking from steamers on the lake 
will have the attractive spectacle of the green park 
with the bluff crowned with stately buildings back of 
it, the disfiguring railroad tracks remaining hidden 
behind a screen of foliage. Thus, whether the visitor 


approach Cleveland by water or through the portal of 
Mr. Burnham’s majestic station, he will feel that he is 
coming to a city gracious, cultivated, and hospitable. 

The present condition of the civic centre is this: The 
walls of the Federal building are un, and the work of 
roofing is in progress. 


The plans for the Court-House 























THE NEW CITY HALL, WHICH, WITH COURT-HOUSE AND STATION, WILL FRAME THE MALL ON THE NORTH 


and City Hall are complete, and contracts have been 
let. The plans for the giant Union Railroad Station 
are finished, and are under consideration. Data from 
which the designs for the Library will be worked out 
have been collected. Most of the land for the Court of 
Honor has been secured 


Still Another Group Plan 


HIS is not the only group plan Cleveland has on foot, 

although it is the one most talked about, and the one 
that will most impress the visitor. At Warrensville, 
ten miles out of town, on a charming rolling upland 
overlooking the distant lake, the city has bought two 
thousand acres of land for a Farm Colony. ‘There, 
under the energetic leadership of Dr. H. R. Cooley, 
Director of Charities, the various charitable and re 
formatory institutions maintained by the municipal 
government are brought together, not in the form of 
prison-like barracks, but in a great spreading village 


of cottages, laid out lik beautiful residence park 
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The idea is to classify infirmity and delinquency, and 
bring together all the departments relating to them 
under one administration. Mr. J. Milton Dyer, the 
architect of the new City Hall, designed this vast and 
intricate city of unfortunates, nearly twenty times as 
large as Blackwell’s Island at New York. Among the 
institutions provided for, each carefully studied in its 
relations to the others and to the landscape, are a con- 
valescents’ hospital, a tubercular sanitarium, a chil- 
dren’s hospital, a detention hospital, an infirmary, and 
a workhouse, together with a summer camp for the 
friends and relatives of the patients in the various hos- 
pitals, and a variety of farms and gardens. Already 
many temporary shelters are up, to be soon replaced 
with permanent buildings. The first permanent group 
to be built will be that for the Infirmary. Around a 
service court, or cloister, will be ranged such services 
as laundries, baths, bakery, kitchens, and power-house. 
Connected with the service court will be the dining- 
halls, with wards for patients. Outside of these will 
be the cottages in which all the inmates will be regu- 
larly housed. The group will stretch along a bluff, 
looking across a wooded valley. An elaborate scheme 
of planting, to extend over many years, is to be worked 
out, with formal avenues of trees to give order to the 
composition, with rambling contour roads and paths 
for picturesqueness, and with an individual garden, 
maintained by the inmates themselves, for each cot- 
tage. It is intended to make the orchards and garden 
produce fit into the general scheme, and the rivalry of 
the cottagers to excel their neighbors is expected to 
enhance the effect. 


Symphonies in White, Red, and Green 


IMILAR schemes will be carried out for the other in- 

stitutions as far as conditions permit. Naturally 
there will have to be prison walls for the more vicious in- 
mates of the workhouse. In the case of the Tubercular 
Sanitarium there will be a building seven hundred and 
fifty feet long—almost exactly the length of the Capitol 
at Washington—with a southwesterly exposure and an 
open lean-to for fresh-air 
treatment. For all the 
buildings there will be 
white cemented outside 
walls covered with glis- 
tening marble dust, and 
crowned with overhang- 
ing roofs of dark red 
Spanish | tiles. When 
these luscious candy 
houses are seen shining 
through the green foli- 
age of a park twoanda 
half times as large as 
Central Park in New 
York, the wayfarer will 
confess that it is better 
to be a pauper in Cleve- 
land than the lord of a 
Harlem flat. 

While it is carrying 
out these great schemes, 
Cleveland is not neglect- 
ing other means of mak- 
ing itself a desirable 
place to live in and an 
attractive one to visit. 
It has planned an outer 
park system adding six- 
teen miles of new park- 
ways to the six miles it 
already possesses in con- 
nection with its 1,524 
acres of parks. Provision 
has been made for small 
parks and playgrounds, 
with trained instructors. 
A site has been provided 
for a great art gallery, 
whose construction is 
soon to be begun, The 
Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed a commit- 
tee to consider the needs 
of the city in the way 
of new bridges, and an 
effort is to be made 
to temper engineering 
severity with artistic 
mercy. ‘‘A bridge may 
be a very good bridge,” 
remarked Mr. Ambrose 
Swasey, the late Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, 
who named the commit- 
tee, ‘‘and support the 
weight of the traffic pass- 
ing between one section of the city and the other, 
and still be a very unsightly spectacle, or, it may 
take care of all its traffic and yet impress every person 
who passes from its nearer to its farther end with a 
sense of the fact that beauty and symmetry may be 
joined with almost every manifestation of human 
skill.”’ 

Finally, after making herself beautiful, Cleveland is 
going to make her charms visible. ‘The city burns soft 
coal, and until recently was swathed in a pall of smoke 
in which the gleaming buildings of the Group Plan 
would soon have been reduced to the grime of the Na 
tional Gallery in London But for some time a deter 
mined campaign has been waged against the smoke 
nuisance—a campaign that is not toend until every 
factory in the city has been equipped with efficient 
smoke consumers. Already 1e air is much clearer 
than it was, and by the time the new buildings are 
finished it may be hoped that they will have the same 
chance of retaining their | s enjoyed by the 


t Deauty that 
shining Greek and Roman temples of Washington 
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Forbes, Yale—End 


Biglow, Yale—Tackle Burr, 
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Harvard— Guard 


Dunn, Penn. State Centre 


Thompson, Cornell--Guard 


Wister, Princeton—End 


Cooney, Princeton—Tackle 
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THE ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL TEAM 


By WALTER CAMP 








HE football season of 
1906 proved conclu- 
sively that possession 
of the ball had be- 
come too valuable Fi 
under the old rules. Owing fackle.... 


End...... FORBES, Vale 
BicLow, Vak 


OPYAIGHT 1906 BY P. F. COLLIER & 
the present rules. He had 
been the fastest tackle on the 
First ELEVEN Seconp ELEVEN Tuirp ELeven gridiron in getting down the 


DAGUE, Annapolis 
DRAPER, Pennsylvania 


LEVENE, Pennsylvania 


WEEKS, [Vest Pont 


field on kicks. With all his 
speed he weighed as much as 
any ordinary guard, and, al- 


to the improvement of the Guard Burr, Harvard ZIEGLER, Pennsylvania KERSBERG, Harvard though at times the momen- 
attack by concentrated mass Centre.... Dunn, Penn. State HocKENBERGER, Vale Hunt. /ndians tum of his weight caused him 
plays, a first-class team under G , C 7, D Princet C West Point to overrun his mark, no back 
the five-yard rule could push are +s > 6 Sens ere PLLON, 2 CUnCetOn ‘anatininiies litsisiadaails linea was strong enough to push him 
its way two to three yards at Tackle... . Coongy, Przuceton OsBorRNn, Harvard NORTHCROFT, Annapol?s off when once he reached his 
a time for half the length of Bnd...... WISTER, Princeton MARSHALL, JJ/ennesota EXENDINE, /ndéans man. His defensive work was 
the field toa touchdown. The Quarter... ECKERSALL, Chicago Jones, Vale E. Ditton, Princeton good throughout, while on the 
fact that this was possible H if May R : , a Pp M Vol offense no better man could 
made it poor football policy mets +934 aces Seren cen. & Savers ogentaas adie have been chosen to go back 
. dé c P ae » , J Tusar . on o , - 4 sas :7 - . 

to attempt a run on the wings ralt.....« BwoOx, Vale WENDELL, /farvard MANIER, Vanderbilt of the line and lead the backs 
or open play with the risk of Back VEEDER, Vale McCormick, Prénceton GARRELS, J/ichigan or plunge himself. 


losing the ball. The ten-yard 
rule requiring double the dis- 





He was not used in the 
Princeton game to carry the 











tance to be gained in three 





ball until the second half, but 





downs forced open play at 

once. One would hardly risk 

a forward pass when he had the old five-yard rule. The 
changes have worked out to give us a game pleasing 
to the spectator, lessening the number of injuries, less 
exhausting on the players, and admitting of greater 
strategy and less dependence upon brawn. 

And the point above all to be borne in mind is the 
excellent balance of the various departments of the 
play. A game all kicking would speedily pall; a game 
where the ball was thrown indiscriminately all over 
the field” would soon lack interest; a game that was 
all end runs and no attacks upon the middle of the line 
would become monotonous. The game as it stands is 
balanced by these various plays in a way that not even 
the most expert coach could have foreseen, and it gives 
all kinds of men an opportunity. The light, active 
dodger is sought after, but he has not wholly sup 
planted the big powerful man for the middle of the 
line. The heavyweight who may be too clumsy for 
other sports may be just the bulwark for the middle 
of the line and need not be abandoned for the greater 
activity of the small man. A fast man and a good 
kicker are necessities; the long passer is coming into 
great demand; there must be one absolutely sure catcher 
of punts; there should be a drop or place kicker; the 
majority of the men must be good tacklers, and alto- 
gether any weakness of any kind in any department 
of the game is likely to prove disastrous to the team 
exhibiting that weakness. 

Having secured a game as wel! balanced as this, the 
public and authorities will be rightfully unwilling to 
risk its loss through retrogression or experimentation. 
Less distance to be gained in three downs will mean a 





Eckersall, Chicago Quarter-back Veeder, Yale Full-back 


return to mass plays. Greater freedom of the forward 
pass will make that pass a matter of luck instead of 
specific skill on the part of the passer and the man who 
is to catch the ball. Besides, by taking off the restric- 
tions we should run the risk of bringing back the mass 
plays on tackle by the forcing back of still another man 
on the defense. This would weaken the line to such an 
extent that mass plays might quite possibly yield the 
necessary gains. The general desire is to have the 
rules crystallize, to permit them to exhibit such further 
possibilities as they may offer, and take no chance, by 
starting alterations, of disturbing the present balance. 

That seems to be the lesson of the season, but in 
order to keep it before the mind it ought to be pressed 
home with emphasis. 


A Famous Eleven 


N December, 1889, the writer, in a weekly publication 

issued in New York, described what he called, for lack 
of a better title, ‘‘The All-America Football Team.’’ It 
may be of interest to note the men who formed that 
first collection of star players, and whom he regarded 
as the best eleven men in their positions: 

Ends—Stagg of Yale and Cumnock of Harvard. 

Tackles—Cowman of Princeton and Gill of Yale 

Guards—Heffelfinger of Yale and Cranston of Har- 
vard. 

Centre—George of Princeton. 

Quarter-back—Poe of Princeton. 

Half-backs—Lee of Harvard and Channing of Prince- 
ton. 

Full-back—Ames of Princeton. 

This, then, was the first All-America team, and, in 
spite of the annual list of players selected by the writer 
during the years that have followed, surely those who 
remember these men would be delighted to see them 


as they were in that day take part in the present game 


of 1906, and many believe that that team, even against 
stars of to-day, would quite hold its own 

Since those days the number of candidates for teams 
and the number of men in the squad have grown to 
such an extent that it is admitted by all that no 


first-class team would for a minute think themselves 
equipped with less than thirty ivailable men Hence 








in the selection of a national team one ought not to 
b tisfied with a lesser number, particularly inas- 
much as on almost all the teams this year men are 
not graded as first and second eleven men, and it is 
of i question between two men which shall be put 
in first and which take his place later in the game. In 
almost all the big universities three complete elevens 
are ¢ ried ugh the season, and for this 1 th 
writer has annually selected three elevens to make up 
nd he might as a coach of such a national 

in under certain conditior 1 man named in 

rather than man named in the first for 

cantiout k required on the occasion 
of Ya proved himself an ideal end under 


when he was sent had little 

difficulty in making his dis- 
tance. And when he stood in the gap masking play 
for Linn and the other backs in the latter part of the 
Harvard contest he showed his broad conception of 
the play. 

Wister of Princeton was good in all-round end work, 
tackling, and getting down the field, thoroughly reli- 
able, and in addition to this was a particularly graceful 
and clean handler of the forward pass. The Princeton 
system on the forward pass did not clear away the 
opponents for the runner as did Yale’s, but in spite of 
this Wister, by his ability to catch the ball on a run 
when half-way turned, made himself particularly valu- 
able. 

He was well built, and had been rather saved out 
from football until he should secure his mature 
strength, and, being clever and adaptable, he picked 
up the game with extreme rapidity this year. 

Of the other ends that should be noted and who 
would, save in such star company, have been All- 
America ends, are Alcott of Yale, Parry of Chicago, 
Scarlett of Pennsylvania, Starr of Harvard, Blake of 
Vanderbilt, and Hoagland of Princeton. 

Biglow of Yale, as a tackle, needs no introduction to 
lovers of the sport. Absolutely steady, never caught 
napping, quiet, determined, and powerful, he was the 
star man of the year for the position. He was very fast 
in getting down the field, certain in his tackling, and in 
his defensive work a very hard man for interferers to 
get out of the way. His style was not at all showy; 
there was no great rush when he started forward, but 
somehow or other he always managed to keep going 
straight at the runner in spite of interference, and 
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usually reached him. Biglow adapted himself to the 
new game with remarkabie facility, particularly in the 
way of taking on-side kicks and forward passes. He 
was a student of the bound of the ball far beyond that 
of any other tackle of the year. In the Harvard game, 
after blocking the kick, he did not secure the ball for 
what looked like a certain touchdown. ‘The chances 
were that the ball would strike on its end and come 
up to the desired height for him to run on with it. 
He gave it every chance to do this, but finding it 
still lying flat was obliged to fall on it. 

Cooney of Princeton was better than last year, owing 
to better physical condition and less of the worries of 
captaincy. Alwaysa stalwart man in defense, he proved 
exceptionally good in that respect this year and made 
good openings for his men through which to come. He 
was also an able assistant to Captain Dillon in judg- 
ment, and his experience of the former season was par- 
ticularly valuable in this respect. Furthermore, he 
was on tle watch always when his side was on the of- 
fensive to see that nobody broke through between him 
and guard and followed up the play. Many tackles 
have been careless in this respect, and it has been 
expensive for their team. It was he who in the second 
half of the Cornell game became the bulwark of de- 
fense to his team by his solution of certain parts of the 
Cornell attack, and he it was who did much to check 
Yale's assault later in the year. 


Some of the Good Line Men 


MONG the tackles outside of those named in the 
teams above, Horr of Syracuse comes very close, 
and at times was competent to displace some of them. 
Pullen of West Point, had he not met with an acci- 
dent, would undoubtedly have made the _ position. 
Wauseka of the Indians was another most reliable 
man, and Paige of Yale, in spite of its being his first 
season, showed splendid capabilities. 

Burr of Harvard, as stated in these columns last 
year, and as practically confessed by all critics this 
year, is, in addition to his punting ability, a first-class 
guard. He played the position well. He is powerful, 
active, has football sense, and can be relied upon to 
extend himself to his limit no matter what the odds 
may be against him. When to all this is added his 
ability as a distance kicker, it is no wonder that he is 
regarded as an especially valuable man. 

In the Yale game he repeatedly took passes which 
came from his centre rolling along the ground, and in 
spite of every handicap managed to get the ball up and 
get it off for his kick without being blocked. Any one 
of these poor passes might have lost an ordinary game, 
and there would have been no fault found with the 
kicker had he failed to get the ball off. Burr handled 
each one of them well, just as he did last year, only 
under even more adverse conditions. He kicks a long 
ball and gets it high enough so that his ends can cover 
a good portion of the kick. 

Thompson of Cornell was probably the most power- 
ful guard playing on the gridiron this year, and in the 
game against Princeton, when they put the plays across 
and over him and out on his wing, Cornell went through 
the Princeton team without difficulty, and in this at- 
tack eventually secured a touchdown. It was this very 
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ability of Thompson that led to Cornell's final undoing 
at Pennsylvania when her team had the ball on the 
very goal line, and yet in several trials were unable to 
put it over. They sent their plays up into the centre, 
where they thought they could rely upon the power of 
Thompson. But no man is good enough to do all the 
work, and particularly not in the present game, if the 
opponents know that he is to be selected to do it. Not 
a Heffelfinger or a Hare could break through or force 
back a line which had been warned in advance of that 
one particular spot. 

Of the guards, Erwin and Brides of Yale were a fine 
pair, and could hold their own in any company, as 
could also Krueger and Krider of Swarthmore, Pevear 
of Dartmouth, Stannard of Princeton, and Dillon of 
the Indians. 

Dunn of Penn. State was the best centre of the season, 
and it was he who led his team to such remarkable re- 
sults, a good deal of it depending upon Dunn himself. 
He weighs just under two hundred, is something over 
six feet in height, and absolutely reliable in his pass- 
ing, secure in blocking, active in breaking through, 
and in diagnosing plays. He was a stumbling-block to 
Yale, and proved to be a similar difficult proposition 
for all the teams that met Penn. State. Some idea of his 
record and accomplishments may be gathered from the 
fact that his team was never scored upon save by Yale, 
although their schedule included games with Yale, 
Carlisle Indians, and the Navy. Captain Dunn’s team 
defeated the Carlisle Indians, and performed a similar 
feat with the Navy. He persistently broke through 
and blocked kicks. Able to run the hundred inside of 
eleven seconds, he was down under his own side’s kicks 
with the ends. Beyond all and giving him added 
worth was his earnestness of purpose and character. 

Of other strong centres, there were Parker of Harvard 
whose only weakness was occasional poor passes for 
kicks, Newman of Cornell, Stone of Vanderbilt, Sultan 
of West Point, and Dwyer of Pennsylvania. 

Eckersall of Chicago, in a season when drop-kicking 
has been most valuable, possessed the same abilities of 
the quarter-back which gave him the position last year, 
and in addition, even to greater perfection, the quali- 
ties of a drop-kicker. Unfortunately, in one or two of 
his games, the field was a sea of mud, and it was im- 
possible for any one to bring off these kicks, but, out- 
side of O’Brien of Swarthmore, he has been the only 
drop-kicker who has been a really consistent menace 
to the opposing goals. In his last game—that with 
Nebraska—he kicked no less than five. But it is the 
combination of qualities that entitles him to the place 
rather than any one excellence. He is a good general, 
and like Jones of Yale can get his work out of his team; 
he is a wonderful punter, kicking as far as Burr, and 
with Veeder’s accuracy; he is a deadly tackler, about 
the only man I ever saw who knew just how to reach a 
man like Heston in a broken field, and he can run back 
a kick with ‘‘Eddie’’ Dillon of Princeton. 

The quarter-back position has been one in which it is 
particularly hard to make a selection. There have been 
many this season who would have eclipsed the stars of 
other years. Beyond those noted in the above All- 
America team, there are Norton of the Navy, who 
showed excellent judgment in running his team; 
O’Brien of Swarthmore, probably, outside of Eckersall, 
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the best drop-kicker on the gridiron; Schwartz of 
3rown, aclever performer; Libby of the Indians, a sure 
catcher; and Lawrence of Pennsylvania, who with such 
short experience developed into a capable general. 

Mayhew of Brown was the most remarkable half- 
back of the year, and gave more trouble to opposing 
teams than anybody else, particularly when one con- 
siders the games in which he played. He was very fast, 
quick at seeing his opportunity, and a sure handler of 
the ball, and, on the whole, first class in every depart- 
ment of the play. His tackling was strong, sharp, and 
clean, and he had the keenest of eyes for the ball. 

Knox of Yale made longer runs against the strongest 
defensive teams than any other man on the gridiron. 
It was he who ran more than half the length of the 
field through the Brown team, and performed a sim- 
ilar feat against West Point as well asin Yale's final 
game of the year, that with Harvard. Against a team 
which was at the top of its game, Knox went from the 
middle of the field in spite of attempted tackles down 
almost to the goal line, only being finally stopped by 
Wendell from behind. It was Knox also who did the 
sure catching of punts for Yale in the Princeton game, 
and he was the man who, standing alone between the 
runner and Yale’s goal line, stopped Dillon of Princeton 
when he was making arun almost as good as that which 
Knox later made in the Harvard game. He was an 
excellent performer of the on-side kick in its most 
approved fashion. 


Fast Men Behind the Line 


HE field of half-backs was an exceptional one, and 
most of the teams which had first and second 
strings had some difficulty in selecting their men. 

Linn of Yale was one of the stars in the second half 
of both Yale’s games. Roome of Yale, incapacitated 
through a large portion of the season by injury, was 
unable to do himself justice. 

Harlan and Roulon-Miller of Princeton were both 
first class, as were also Hubbard of Amherst, Chalmers 
of Lafayette, Greene and Farwell of Pennsylvania, and 
Mount Pleasant of the Indians, also Gibson of Cornell 
and Bomar of Yale. 

Hill of West Point, Spencer of the Navy, and Curtiss 
of Brown all come in for a good share of praise. 

Veeder of Yale was the best forward passer (a prov- 
ince of especial importance in the game this year) seen 
on the field during the season. It was he who with one 
long sweep of his arm placed Yale within scoring dis- 
tance both in the Harvard and Princeton games. He 
concealed his eventual intention well, took plenty of 
time, and could deliberately hurl the ball for a consid- 
erable distance and with remarkable accuracy. 

3esides that, he was a long-distance and very accurate 
punter and a sure catcher of punts. He did all this 
work for his team in the Harvard game, and not only 
caught the ball with certainty, but usually managed to 
dodge the first man on his run back. 

His kicking out from his own goal when his team 
had twice been penalized was as cool a piece of work 
as has been seen during the season, and upon that 
steadiness depended the result. 

Among the other backs, Sieber of Gettysburg stood out 
strongly, as did Peterson of Tufts and Walder of Cornell. 
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VERY man who has ever dropped into the 
Metropolitan Opera House in a hurry on his 
way downtown to buy a couple of seats for his 
wife for the Saturday matinée, and has then 
stood in line an hour and a half before he could 

find out that everything was sold out but the last two 
rows in the balcony, has thought that a town which 
could support fifty theatres ought to be able to support 
two houses of opera. Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has 
thought so too. Mr. Hammerstein has conducted 
vaudeville, built theatres, and worn a top hat with a 
flat brim which has made him as familiar a figure in 
the theatrical neighborhood of New York City as the 
“Times’’ Building or ‘‘Matches Mary.’’ In this in- 
stance Mr. Hammerstein has thought two million dol- 
lars’ worth, built a large and ornate opera house, and 
brought from Europe a company of experienced and 
much-applauded artists to sing grand opera 

When the building was opened to a large and vividly 
curious audience on December 3, and ‘‘I Puritani’’ was 
sung for the first time in New York since 1883, when 
Colonel Mapleson’s company presented it at the old 
Academy of Music, Mr. Hammerstein said: 

“There are the sensations of pride and of fear which 
ire unknown tome. I have no assistance, financially 
or morally, from anybody. I have no board of directors 
ly to tell me what I should do or what I should 
not. Many people endow hospitals and libraries, but I 
have yet to hear of one who has endowed opera. 

‘IT wish I could have carried out my idea of opera for 


nobo 


the mass: but in my search for artists I found it was 
Impossible We are so far advanced in New York in 
Music that to give anything less than what we have 
seen and heard would be disastrous. So I concluded 
to surr 1 myself with the best and greatest. Of 
the result this audience is the judge.’ 
In other words Mr. Hammerstein is atte mpting 

meet the Metropolitan Opera House on its own ground 
not present popular opera at popular pri The price 


of his « tra seats is five dollar H equipment I 


a company of excellent, if unequal, merit, and a com- 
fortable and cheerful, if somewhat garish, auditorium, 
capable of seating somewhat over three thousand per- 
sons. It is wide and shallow, more like a modern 
theatre in shape than the old narrow horseshoe of the 
Metropolitan, with an orchestra floor, a dress circle 
with a row of open boxes in front of it and two bal- 
conies above that. On either side of the proscenium 
arch are five more tiers of boxes similar to the pro- 
scenium boxes in a theatre. 


The Rivals in the Field 


HE austerity and exclusiveness of the closed boxes 
of the Metropolitan are lost and comfort and con- 


venience are gained. ‘The stage can be seen from 
any seat in the house as well as it can be in the 
ordinary theatre. From the side seats of the upper 


balconies of the Metropolitan it is practically, and 
often literally, except from the front row, impossible 
to see anything unless one stands up. To interpret 
his ope ras, which, for the present season at least, are 
to be confined to those of the French and Italian 








schools, Mr. Hammerstein has brought over singers 
who already have considerable European reputation, 
and two of whom, Mr. Arimondi, basso, and Mr. An- 
cona, barytone, were heard here some years ago in Mr 
Grau's companies. The star, the 7 

the heavy gun, the one best bet, or what you will, which 
Mr. Hammerstein required to meet the tremendous 
vogue of Caruso, is Alessandro Bonci. Mr. Bonci has 
won a great reputation on the Continent, and he de- 
serves it. If he is not another Caruso—and the impres 
sions gathered from his first appearances would seem 
to indicate that his voice lacks the power and th 
supreme spontaneity of his gifted countryman—it ts 
nevertheless, an uncomm« voice, delightfully sweet 
ind used with the grace of an artist Mr. Bonci is very 
hort and sufficiently well nourished, but he has ar 


both of manner and of attacking musical notes, which 
help a great deal. He may not be quite the bird that 
Caruso is, but he is, nevertheless, a bird. Were it not 
for the wonderful little man of the Metropolitan it is 
safe to say that Mr. Bonci’s laurels could not be plucked 
away. What sort of social gap the new opera house 
will fill--perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
what sort of society will eventually fill this gaping 
opera house—it is not yet possible to say. The place 
is too big and too new to have found itself. It did not 
and, of course, will not jolt in any way the complacent 
social position of the Metropolitan, nor will it be able 
to gild itself with any appreciable amount of the par- 
ticular variety of social prestige enshrined in that 
mausoleum. On the opening night there were, it is 
said, 628 carriages in line in front of the new opera 


house Thirty-fourth Street between Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues, a region rather out of the present 
vortex of theatrical life, was electrified. Crowds lined 


the opposite sidewalk; people hung from dozens of 
boardiny-house windows. In the audience there were 














a dozen or so of the people who get their names in the 
society columns of the newspapers. Some hundreds of 
others were near-Italians, who occupied the gallery, 
stood six deep behind the orchestra seats, yelled and 
pounded and made such a general uproar that it was 
often difficult to know what was going on on » stage 
In an opera house devoted to popular opera there might 
be excuse for such things; there is no excuse for com- 
pelling a man to pay five dollars for his seat and then 
allowing a mob of semi-barbarous Indians to stand 
behind his chair and drown out the finish of every high 
note the tenor takes. Mr. Hammerstein will have to 
urb these persons The rest of the audience was made 
up of as conglon ite a vd of good G, Mie cheap 
rich, vulgar, musicianly, urban, s rban, and Har- 
lemite people as only New York tn occas gather! 
to behold me such experiment Is Vv were 
D d t c t Mr 

H ‘ 











He turned over its pages with the familiar 
and fastidious touch of a critical amateur 


ALPH DRAYTON watched with lazy satisfac- 
tion the motions of his hostess's competent 
hands as they strayed among afternoon tea- 
cups and the other paraphernalia of a ¢é¢e-a- 
?éte refreshment upon which the young man 

found himself growing daily more dependent, both in 
body and spirit. 

“Tt is not very flattering of you to keep trying to 
goad me into matrimony, particularly when it is on 
your account that I remain single,’’ he observed, try- 
ing to look sentimental with his mouth full of bread 
and butter. 

“Oh, pray don’t refrain from marrying on wy ac- 
count,’’ Maida Tresham replied with some spirit. ‘‘I 
merely thought I should like to see you as happy as—’’ 
she paused on the threshold of the ° ‘T,”’ and humorously 
substituted ‘‘as my husband is.”’ 

‘‘Ah, no one could be so happy as your husband!”’ he 
declared. 

‘How obvious! Yes, they could, your wife might 
be even happier,’’ she maintained with a seriousness 
which he interpreted as a phase of her coquetry. ‘You 
see,’’ she continued, ‘‘you are self-deceived, like most 
of your sex. You think you do not fall in love because 
you are not romantic. Now I maintain that you do 
not fall in love because you av¢ romantic. That sounds 
like Chesterton, but time will justify my paradox. 
Some day I will arrange things for you—the time, the 
place, and the loved one all together—you'll see. 

‘But you must have some deeper motive than pure 
unselfishness,’ he insisted. 

‘‘Perhaps there is some pure selfishness mixed with 
it,’ she rejoined enigmatically. ‘* Possibly it disturbs 
me to see you so much, and you know how little I like 
to be inwardly disquieted.”” He could not interpret 
her affectionate smile, devoid of flirtatiousness, so he 
took refage in his previous remark. ‘‘I should think 
that a woman would be rather flattered by having a 
man remain single on her account,’’ he maintained. 

Mrs. Tresham flushed. ‘Don’t insult me with pretty 
speeches,’’ she commanded. ‘‘I care a great deal too 
much about you to wish to p geet such banalities. It is 
because I really am fond of you, Ralph, that I want 
you to find happiness in le -gitime ite channels.’ 

‘‘You give me all that I want,’’ the young man mur- 
mured. ‘‘Why should I look for anything different?’ 

‘Because you’re just in the state to fall in love, and 
you don’t know it,’” Mrs. Tresham said with an insight 
almost maternal. Which being the case you see you 
must look—elsewhere. 

**Ah, you are too clever!’’ he sighed. 

‘No, I am not clever, but I sometimes think I 
very good,’’ she said in a tremulous voice. 

The door ope ned and a middle- aged man came in. 
He had a kind and absent-minded expression, and his 
shoulders were prematurely rounded. ‘‘ Well, Maida?” 
he remarked vaguely, with the affectionate cadence of 
a doting husband Mrs. Tresham smiled at him in 
quie t welcome. 

‘Iam glad you are at home in time for tea, Charles,”’ 
she said with a certain impersonal sweetness, and with 
perfect genuinene ss of manner. ‘Then she continued 
frankly, ‘‘I was just telling Ralph that I am more good 
than clever. Won't you uphold me in that statement? 
You ought to know 

Mr. Tresham shook his head in doubt, but smiled in 
certainty. I know, but I'll never tell!’’ he declared 


YEAR passed by and left Ralph Drayton as it had 

found him. His friendship with Mrs. Tresham had 
gone through an indefinable change. He continued to 
see her often, but in a less intimate and personal way 
She went out in society considerably, besides enter- 
taining in her own house with pleasant informality 
Her husband, although a scientist more interested in 
microbes than in human souls, was yet sufficiently de 
voted to his wife to accompany her willingly into the 
world where i 





she shone so brilliantly, casting about her 


a radiance in which he was proud to bask. She in her 
turn admired him for his erudition, and was fond of 
him for being so much fonder of her 

Ralph Drayton had alway auntered through the 
rosebud garden of girls, admiring here a blossom and 
there a bud, stooping to inhale their sweetness and en 
joy their freshne but never feeling an uncontrollable 
impulse to pluck a flower from the parent ste 


Ont ning he tin his coz I I M 
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SHE DISCOVERED HERSELF 


By WILMOT 


the design for a book plate,’’ as Maida Tresham had 
once told him when she had found him reveling in his 
literary possessions. He had brought home with him 
a small volume concerning which there had been many 
and varied opinions expressed by the press and by 
society. It was called ‘‘The Book of Revelations,’’ its 
author was anonymous, and it was published by a 
prominent New York house. Ralph Drayton turned 
over its pages with the familiar and fastidious touch of 
a critical amateur. After nibbling here and there to 
enjoy a taste of the book’s flavor, he turned back to the 
first page and began to read attentively, consecutively, 
and with complete absorption. An hour passed, two 
hours, three, and midnight struck before the young 
man laid down the book with a mixture of excitement 
and sadness in his eyes. He had seldom read a book 
which seemed to speak to him with so personal a note, 
nor did he often feel so keen a sympathy, amounting 
almost to a sense of some psychic bond, with the writer 
The little book was easier to define by negatives than 
positives. It was not an autobiography, not a volume 
of essays, not fiction, yet sometimes far more sug- 
gestive than fact. It was a book of revelations, but 
also a book of reserves and reticences, of subtle thought, 
keen observation, shrewd humor, and poignant pathos. 
Although intensely personal, there was no sense of 
the human soul indecently laid bare. The style was 
that of a trained writer as well as an enthusiastic ab- 
sorber of good books. The sex of the author alone 
seemed evident to Drayton, and he acknowledged with 
grudging envy that no mere man could possess so acro- 
batic a mind as was shown by the writer who had in- 
spired his own understanding to turn sympathetic 
somersaults. His imagination was kindled, and while 
his heart was warmed by the fire of romance he im- 
pulsively picked up pen and paper and rapidly wrote 
as follows: 

To the Author of ‘The Book of Revelations’ 

“DeaR Mapam--If I had written a book that could give 
even to an obscure and unknown reader such a rare quality 
of pleasure as I have just experienced in reading your re- 
markable little volume, I could not think it impertinent in 
such an admirer to wish to tell me of his appreciation. I 
never before realized what my own opinions on many sub- 
jects were, but I have just seen them formulated with a 
comprehension and charm which I selfishly find myself wish- 
ing were for me alone. Others will share my enthusiasm, 
but to me there is a strange sense of understanding and 
sympathy with the unknown author which is stimulating 
and even exciting. I suppose I shall never know who you 
are—someliow I feel that the writer of these revelations has 
taken more than the usual precautions to preserve her 
anonymity. Indeed, I am not sure that I should wish to 
know your name and your way of life—but I am going to 
ake acurious satisfaction in the thought that there 1s some- 
where a wonderful You who can so marvelously express 
what a commonplace I have clumsily felt. Don’t think me 
1 fresh young fool who fancies that he is adding a single 
leaf to your laurels by his praise. I ama staid and middle 
aged lawyer who has seldom acted so impulsively as in 
sending you these words of genuine and permanent grati- 
tude. Please believe me to be, with respect and admiration, 
yours sincerely, RALPH Drayton.” 














HE AUTHOR 


AND HOW 


WITHOUT BEING FOUND OUT 


PRICE 


He dated the letter, added his street and number, 
then addressed the envelope to the author of ‘‘The 
Book of Revelations,’’ care of the publishers, and leaned 
back flushed with the unwonted excitement of having 
had an impulse and acted upon it. 

“If I don’t mail my letter now, I'll destroy it in 
the morning,’’ he assured himself. ‘‘Perhaps she is 
an ugly old woman with false teeth, and a dolman 
trimmed with bugles. Never mind. I adore any one 
so like myself as she must be.’’ 


H” waited three days for an answer, assuring himself 
that he did not expect to hear, yet finding himself 
strangely angry with the quality of his daily mail. He 
read the book over again by the garish light of morn- 
ing and reechoed its sentiments and his own. Four 
days after his nocturnal visit to the post-box he received 
a typewritten letter which at first he cursed as a bill 
and then blessed as being a communication from his 
anonymous twin-soul. The note ran as follows: 


“My DEAR Mr. Drayron—Of course your letter pleased 
me, and I know a great deal more about you than you fancy. 
If you want to give me some amusement, and yourself too, 
promise me solemnly that you will make no effort to dis- 
cover my identity, now or ever, and that if you ever should 
find me out you will not let any one know—least of all 
myself. You are right in thinking that I have hedged my- 
self inside an impenetrable forest. Not a human being knows 
or will ever know that I wrote ‘The Book of Revelations’ 
(of course, except the publishers, but publishers are not 
human beings). If you write and promise what I ask, you'll 
hear from me again, and I'll tell youa great many intere sting 
things, and all of them true—but if you would rather try to 
work things out for yourself—why, farewell—or fare ill, for 
I don’ t much care what becomes of you, as you'll never find 
me in my forest. Yours truly, 


Ralph Drayton snatched up his pen, and instantly 
dashed off the following reply: 


“Ll solemnly promise never to try to find out anything 
about you, nor to tell you or any one else if I should ever 
guess your identity. I can easily believe that the author 
of ‘The Revelations’ does not wish to stand revealed, and I 
respect your desire for secrecy. But write to me again— 
tell me more. You whet my curiosity, and I 1 like the idea 
of penetrating into the m yste rious forest and per! haps find- 
ing a sleeping beauty. Excuse my levity, and believe me 

‘Yours sincerely, 
“RALPH DRAYTON." 


Again an answer came, promptly enough to prove 
the writer was in New York: 

“My pEAR Mr. Draytron—I am not a beauty, and I am 
very wide awake—tor both of which reasons I am difficult 
to find. I will reward your promises with candor. I expect 
to see you (though perhaps you'll ~y sae me) at the Stuy ve- 
sants’ ball next week, and I know that we are to meet at 
Mrs. Tresham’s dinner on the po Ny Now that is throwing 
light with a vengeance—but remember you are to ask no 
leading questions of me or any one else. It will be an inter- 
esting game to hide my identity when I have practically 
told you that I am one of four or five! Of course you know 
Iam playing fair. I am zo¢ a man putting up a game on 
you, but a woman rather 
young, and—well, I fancy 
I have told you enough. 

‘Yours sincerely, 








ALPH DRAYTON 

enjoyed the 
tion of being woven into 
the meshes of a mystery. 
He determined to fulfil 
his promise to the letter, 
but, being human, he 
went to call on Maida 
Tresham, whose invita- 
tion to dine three weeks 
later he had accepted 
shortly before. 

‘Sit down, and all 
shall be forgiven and for 
gotten,’’ she cried, cozily 
patting the sofa beside 
her. ‘I’ve got lots to 
talk to you about. 

Drayton stretched out 
his long legs with a sigh 
of comfort and smiled 


sensa- 


down upon his hostess 
with something of his 
old sense of satisfaction 
in her near presen a 
satisfaction which at one 
time threatened to grow 
dangerously absorbing 
and had lately kept him 
away {rom these {l- 
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stance Arnold, who is my particular friend. Have you 
met them yet? They are making a round of visits 
here and are now at the Newhalls’. They came over 
just on a spree and have been ‘doing’ the West. I 
used to go to school with Constance ages ago in Paris 
when she was one of the young girls and I was one of 
the old ones. Grace Morton is an intimate friend of 
hers and perfectly charming. They’re not a bit En- 
glish in the usual sense, but are lively and cosmopol- 
itan and bright and extremely good-looking. I am 
crazy to hear which you'll like best.’’ 

“7 haven’t met them and I shall very much enjoy 
doing so,’’ Drayton replied with some constraint: ‘‘] 
suppose I shall meet them at your dinner on the 23d.”’ 

His mind jumped to the conclusion that his anony- 
mous friend was one of the strangers visiting in New 
York. He tried to put a brake on his own disloyal 
self-questionings—but he could not fail to realize that 
a foreign bringing-up would explain a certain quality 
in the book. It seemed as though Mrs. 
Tresham read his mind, for she con- 
tinued: 

“Constance Arnold has quite an un- 
usual literary gift, in my opinion. She 
is absurdly modest about her own per- 
formances and always signs an assumed 
name to her little verses and prose 
sketches that have come out from time 
to time in English periodicals.”’ 

Drayton moved nervously, but Maida 
was pouring tea and did not heed him. 
“Her style has a charm, a certain qual- 
ity, something poetic and mystical—’’ 
she was continuing, but the young man 
interrupted her. 

‘Who are you going to ask to meet 
them at dinner?’ he asked desperately. 

Mrs. Tresham looked mildly sur- 
prised, but accepted his change of sub- 
ject. ‘‘Iam going to ask Alice Brent — 
she’s sprightly and handsome—and Mrs. 
Livingston Grant, the lovely widow, 
who you know some people think wrote 
‘The Book of Revelations’—I don’t 
think so myself—and Winifred Carston, 
just to give a literary flavor to the oc- 
casion. As to the men—’’ and Mrs. 
Tresham strung together a chain of 
names synonymous with social effi- 
ciency and intellectual mediocrity. 

“By the way,’’ she suddenly inter- 
rupted herself, facing him with keen 
and comprehending eyes, ‘‘have you 
any idea who did write ‘The Revela- 
tions’? It was very strange. I couldn't 
get you out of my mind all the time I 
read it. The book was curiously full 
of your ideas.”’ 

He looked confused. ‘‘I assure you I 
didn’t write it,’’ he protested. ‘‘I wish 
I had—at least, I wish I could have.’’ 

Mrs. Tresham still watched him in a 
disconcerting way, and he began again: 
“You really must believe me, Maida—’’ 

‘Methinks the gentleman doth protest 
too much!”’ She said gaily as she handed 
him the tea. ‘‘Let’s talk about some- 


thing that interests you more—or less ! 


ALPH DRAYTON went to the Stuy- 

vesants’ ball, and easily obtained 
an introduction to the English visitors. 
Constance Arnold was of the fair, flow- 
er-like type, exquisite in face and form, delicate in fea- 
ture and physique, yet suggesting none of the frailness 
of ill-health which American slimness and whiteness 
too often betoken. When her gray, questioning eyes 
met Ralph's he felt again the sense of mystic inti- 
macy which he had experienced when he had laid down 
“The Revelations.” 

Grace Morton was of an absolutely different type— 
dark, ruddy as a peach, with curly hair and what she 
herself called ‘‘curly features,’’ a piquant nose, laugh- 
ing eyes, and a responsive mouth that easily fell into 
humorous curves and lines. She suggested the good 
comrade and frank friend, and the emotions she awoke 
could be readily analyzed. Ralph Drayton stood be- 
tween the girls for a few moments, watching the 
familiar throng through their unaccustomed eyes. 

“Who is that beautiful woman?’’ Miss Arnold in- 

quired so//o voce, signifying a tall, willowy creature 
clad in dazzling black jet which set off her equally 
dazzling white neck. ‘‘She has the eyes of a Cleopatra 
and the smile of a Madonna.”’ 
_ “She is a widow of about three years’ standing. She 
is clever enough to pose as an enigma, but not quite 
natural enough to be one. Her husband was a very 
commonplace stock-broker who killed himself with 
overwork—the latest method of suicide in New York. 
Her name is Mrs. Livingston Grant.”’ 

Drayton whispered her brief history into the back of 
Miss Arnold’s neck, for her face was turned toward 
the object of their discussion. As soon as her name 
was mentioned the girl leaned across the young man 
and touched Miss Morton with her fan. ‘‘Grace, it 
turns out that Cleopatra is the Mrs. Grant who, you 
know, some people say wrote ‘The Revelations.’ ’’ 

Drayton started. His responsive heart had assured 
him that his loy ely neighbor was the woman he sought, 
but if so she was as good an actress as authoress. 


“What did you think of the book?’ she further de- 
manded, turning her ingenuous gaze full upon the 
young n 

“24 ired for it enormously,’’ he answered readily, 
“and y P 

A shade of embarrassment clouded her face an in- 
Stant M Morton and I don’t quite agree about 
it ’’ Miss Arnold replied evasively ‘“‘We both admire 
it, but in different ways. She insists that t was writ 
ten by gifted with feminine insight.”’ 
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‘Oh, yes, I think the author is a nice womanly man,”’ 
Miss Morton agreed. Ralph Drayton turned his be- 
wildered head from one dissembler to the other, and 
again his spirit bowed before Miss Arnold's exquisite- 
ness. She glanced almost apprehensively at him, and 
the baffling smile of Mona Lisa illuminated the classic 
purity of her face, convincing him afresh that she was 
the unsuspected dweller in a forest planted by her own 
hands. 

He spent much of his time vibrating between the two 
English girls, but when other partners became too 
persistent he deliberately sought out Mrs. Livingston 
Grant, not with any idea of breaking his promise 
to his unknown correspondent, but to gain further 
knowledge of the little group of women, one of whom 
he had felt to be his spiritual affinity. Mrs. Grant 
greeted him with her accustomed poise, turning 
upon him the narrow, sphinx-like look that seemed 
to demand the answer to her riddle. 





‘““‘Who would dream of your being a bluestocking in 
disguise!’ Drayton exclaimed, looking into the widow's 
beautiful eyes with evident admiration, as after half an 
hour he reluctantly resigned her to an eager partner 

“Oh, but there are so many kinds of bluestockings,”’ 
she replied demurely as she rose to leave him. ‘‘Per 
haps I am the kind made of silk, with nice openworked 
ankles.’ 

“Ah, you are not my unknown star,’’ Drayton 
thought as he gave her lingering hand the pressure 
it seemed vaguely to demand 

He had asked no leading questions. He acknowl- 
edged that she was clever enough to have written the 
merely clever parts of the book, but she was not suffi 
ciently fine and sensitive to have written it all. He 
longed to go back to Miss Arnold. Her restful 
loveliness beckoned him like a cool oasis in the heat 
and glare of the ball-room, but he resisted, and in 
obedience to an inward compact went to search out 
Miss Winifred Carston, the fourth possible author of 
‘*The Revelations.’’ She had a steely brightness, and 
when she was not uttering startling aphorisms she 
gave one the impression of holding back unspoken 
gems of brilliancy, conscious that they would prove 
more lucrative when set in the pages of her next book. 
“The Book of Revelations’’ was almost immediately 
touched upon. : 

‘I have been told that I am the author,’’ she con- 
fessed with a literary simper. ‘‘Have you heard any 
one say so, Mr. Drayton I don’t quite know whether 
to be flattered or not.’ 

Ralph Drayton p 


tested that he had heard no faint- 


est rumor which connected her name with the author- 
ship, but remarked that he considered it a book which 
any one might be proud to have written She shook 
her poetically unneat hair coquettishly and said: ‘‘Oh, 
well, I am not denying anything A really clever per- 
son ought to be able to recognize an unacknowledged 
child by its resemblance to its mother. Are you a 
really clever person, Mr. Drayton 

“Only in eliminati impossibilities,’’ he replied de- 





cidedly, striking her from the mental list, which had 


again limited its two possibilities, or, as his heart 


assured him, to one certainty 

Miss Alice Bent he already knew as a robust and 
ruddy creature itterly devoid of fancy ot mance 
Still he conscientiously asked her for a dance. that he 
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might leave no stone unturned—and indeed a stone 
she seemed when she presently disposed of ‘‘ The Rev- 
elations’”’ in the one all-embracing term ‘‘rot.”’ 


AVING conversed with all the prospective guests 
at Maida Tresham’s dinner, Drayton betook him- 
self to his room, where he instantly dropped into his 
desk-chair and wrote a hasty note to his inamorata: 
“T have talked with you this evening—so much is sure. I 
am making no guesses, and what I know I shali keep to my- 
self. I shall surely see you again on the 23d, and I shall 
find it hard to be patient till then. Perhaps I may see you 
sooner. It is still to the author that I am writing, not to 
the woman—ior it is the author whom I know best. Yours 
faithfully, moo” 

A brief line came in two days: 

“T like you, Mr. Drayton, and I hope we may be friends. 
Do not forget your promise.”’ 

He went several times to visit the English girls who 
were still visiting the Newhalls. Con- 
stance Arnold continued to exert over 
him an almost hypnotic charm. He 
found himseli looking at her in a sort 
of trance, till her faint flush of surprise 
awoke him and he would break into her 
conversation with some perfectly irrel- 
evant remark. She suggested to him 
the incarnate spirit of Romance. ‘‘The 
300k of Revelations’’ was scarcely men- 
tioned between them, though she once 
quoted something from its pages with 
a curious shy smile which made Dray- 
ton feel with a thumping heart-beat 
that he was on the right trail in the 
impenetrable forest. He and Miss Mor- 
ton also speedily became good com- 
rades. They took walks _ together, 
laughed, talked, and quarreled, but an 
inner sense told him that she was not 
the woman whose soul had seemed to 
fly from the dry pages of a book to meet 
his. When the English girls went to 
stay with Maida Tresham, Drayton’s 
afternoon visits began again. At her 
long-expected dinner he sat between 
his hostess and Miss Morton, and Maida 
asked him with studied unconsciousness 
whether he was obeying the wishes she 
had once expressed to him in regard to 
her visitors. 

‘‘Oh, I like them immensely !’’ he 
exclaimed under cover of Miss Morton's 
divided absorption in a mushroom on 
toast and a young man with whom she 
was at the most interesting stage of a 
flirtation. 

‘‘My neighbor on the left is partic- 
ularly lively and attractive,’’ he re- 
marked. 

‘Yes, of course, it is easy to see which 
you prefer,’’ Maida assented demurely. 
‘‘T wonder whether it has ever occurred 
to you that Miss Arnold may have writ- 
ten ‘The Revelations’—that is, if you 
didn’t write them yourself?’’ she que- 
ried suddenly. 

‘‘Never!’’ he loyally declared—‘‘and 
—and please don’t let us discuss that 
authorship.’’ He laughed nervously. 
“The fact is, 1 have quite an absurd 


Drayton whispered her brief history into the back of Miss Arnold’s neck and unwarrantable sentiment toward 


the unknown writer, and I really can’t 
talk about it.’’ 

Maida Tresham gave rather a hard little laugh. ‘‘My 
dear Ralph, have you begun to turn into a sentimental- 
ist, as I prophesied you would some day?’’ she queried 
a little sarcastically. ‘‘Look at Charles. How much 
happier he is for preferring to dissect mushrooms in- 
stead of hearts,’’ and she looked rather coldly at her 
husband, who was at that moment devoting himself to 
an entree with the fervor he usually reserved for 
microbes. After dinner Ralph turned with the cer- 
tainty of a compass toward the star who was fast ex- 
tinguishing all other lights in his life. He sat beside 
his divinity and told her in impassioned tones how 
much he admired Miss Morton. The serene happiness 
which emanated like a perfume from Constance Arnold 
filled him with ecstasy, for it told him that as he felt 
toward her, so did she responsively regard him. He 
looked pityingly at the beautifu' Cleopatric widow, at 
the writer of marketable short stories, and at the soul- 
less young animal who had called ‘‘ The Revelations’’ 
‘“‘rot.’’ He should not tell Constance to-night that he 
loved her. She knew it already, and his epicurean 
heart enjoyed the blissful waiting for the inevitable 
moment. He glanced at Maida Tresham as she laughed 
and talked with her guests and he thought pityingly 
of the Ralph Drayton who had once thought he was 
on the verge of falling in love with a married woman. 
That night when he got home he sat down at his desk 
once more: 

1 going to write to the author of 


,’ but it is to her that I wisl 


‘This is the last ti 
‘The Book of Revelat 
farewell, for it is she 
to love the woman. gut do 











ing to tel myself, on the evening 
be true to my promise and never sp 
as hers, unless she speuks of it first gut she does not need 
to tell me now, for I dare to ask t won ) Wear a W é 
rose on her breast, which will tell me all I want to know. I 
im coming through the forest to wake my sleeping beauty.” 
ALPH DRAYTON'’S sense of humor was so com- 
pletely exiled by the god of romance that he saw 
nothing incongruous in entrusting the foregoing effu 
sion to the tender care of a publisher, and he mailed 
it forthwith 
Constance Arnold had told him on the night of Mrs 
Tresham’s dinner that she had begged off from accon 
panying her friends to a theatre-party ot Saturday 
evening, and that she would accordingly be at hom« 
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waited for her in Mrs. Tresham’s 
and the beating of his heart was a 
physical pain. A door closed softly, and Constance 
Arnold stood before him. She held out her hand with 
her usual friendly greeting, but all that he saw was a 
white rose tucked in the lace of her dress. All the tradi- 
tions of good breeding fell from him. He took one stride 
forward and folded her in a gigantic, primitive hug, 
crushing the rose petals into a fragrant mass, and cry- 
ing incoherently: ‘‘Constance! My beautiful white 
rose! Tell me quick that you love me, quick, quick!’’ 

When the others got home from the theatre Drayton 
had gone. Constance had insisted upon being left to 
tell her friends alone. She waited for Mr. Tresham to 
go upstairs, then she said shyly: ‘‘Well, can’t you see 
that something has happened? I'm engaged.’’ Grace 
Morton fell upon her almost with the abruptness of 
Drayton himself. 


THE 


to see him. He 


drawing-room, 


This is the fourth of a series of articles dealing with the human side of our South American neighbors. 
scribed life on the droll west-coast steamers running southward from Panama. 


NE day after a fortnight of coasting the 

ship. sails round a bare brown island and into 

a hazy, tawny-bluish harbor, full of steamers 

and masts, with a warship at anchor here and 

there, pelicans swarming about as thick as 
blackbirds, and such a prodigious aspect of busyness 
afloat and ashore in comparison with the toy towns 
of the desert coast that the drowsy pilgrim feels he 
must almost brace up to meet the shock of the real 
world. This is Callao. It is the port of Lima, the 
capital—only nine miles up the valley by railroad or 
trolley—and the gateway into central Peru. More than 
a thousand vessels touch here each year, and through 
it passes about half of the country’s trade. Earth- 
quakes and fire have attacked it, the Spaniards bom- 
barded it in ’66, fourteen years later the Chileans left a 
little when they got through. But monuments to its 
heroes are taking the place of ruins of the war, thirty 
thousand people do business in this—as it were 
‘“‘downtown”’ of ancient Lima, and there is an English 
club, from the balcony of which commercial exiles 
reading the home papers and drinking the home drinks 
gaze out to sea and muse sentimentally on the lights 
and songs of London or New York, or—according to 
their temperament—demonstrate to you in what a lot 
of places millions still are waiting for the plucking here 
in Peru. 





The Pan-American Railroad Dream 


HE strip of Peru on which Callao and the little 

coast towns lie is fifteen hundred miles long, and ex- 
tends anywhere from twenty to eighty miles into the 
foothills. Here are plantations of coffee and sugar and 
cotton, and miles and miles of fertile land only waiting, 
as our lands in the West waited, for irrigation to wake 
them up. Beyond, for three hundred miles or so, is the 
mountain region with its mines and grazing lands, and 
then the rubber country of the eastern monfanas slop- 
ing down tothe Amazon. Altogether there is a terri- 
tory about three times as large as France, and to 
traverse its tangled valleys only fourteen hundred 
miles of railroad. Asa result the rubber, for instance, 
of the eastern slope is carried to Iquitos and thence by 
steamers down the Amazon clear across the continent 
to the Atlantic; except by mule-back or canoe there is 
little direct communica- 
tion between the interior 
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‘Oh, how perfectly splendid!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Only 
I'd like to have married him myself. He's as good- 
looking as an Englishman—and almost as stupid,’’ she 
added under her breath. 

Maida Tresham looked tired and her smile of con- 
gratulation was rather wan. ‘I’m awfully pleased, 
dear,’’ she said sadly. ‘‘In fact, I consider that I made 
the match. You'll never know just how, but I assure 
you Lam your dea ex machina—yours and Ralph’s.’’ 

‘‘Dear old Maida, you are clever enough to do any- 
thing,’’ Constance cried, kissing her warmly. 

‘*No, dear, I'm not very clever,’’ she said, as she had 
once said to Drayton—"‘ but’’—with a reminiscent smile 
—‘‘I sometimes think I’m pretty good.’’ 

When Maida Tresham reached her room she locked 
the door and sat down in front of her desk. Then she 
took a small pile of letters out of a drawer, laid her face 
down on them and cried. ‘‘He will never know how 
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Looking down from the Oroya Railroad on the walled-in ** mul- 
titudinous fields, the valley floor like a gigantic waffle-iron”’ 


able within ten years to buy a through ticket from New 
York to Buenos Ayres,’’ nor ship freight from the 
States through Central America to the other con- 


much I cared for him,’’ she sobbed. She glanced at 
Ralph’s letter to the author of ‘Revelations,’ and a 
gleam of triumph lit her unhappy face. 

‘‘He loved me first,’’ she told herself exultantly, 
‘*Perhaps he'll never know that he has loved two 
different women; but it doesn’t matter now. He will 
love only one henceforth.”’ 

She tore his letters across and tossed them into the 
fire. Her eyes fell on the thorny stem of a rose clipped 
from the flower she had fastened in Constance’s dress 
that evening. ‘‘Oh, Ralph, Ralph, what a hackneyed 
device!’? she murmured with a cynically affectionate 
smile, tossing the stem also in the fire as the last piece 
of incriminating evidence. ‘Dea ex machina," she 
murmured again. ‘‘Not clever, but good—aym I good, 
or am I bad, bad, bad?’’ There was no one to answer 
her question, and she sat alone by the dying fire far 
into the night. 


OTHER AMERICANS 


The last article de- 


The next will treat of Lima, the capital of Peru 


tinent, but such isolated little towns as these on the 
Peruvian coast will be looped together one of these 
days, and within reasonable limits passengers and 
freight will be carried north and south where now 
there is nothing but the mule road and the llama 
train. The railroad runs now from Buenos Ayres fif- 
teen hundred miles to the southern border of Bolivia, 
and on the Fourth of July last at Oruro American en- 
gineers turned over the first spadeful of earth for a 
new system which will run from Lake Titicaca—that 
is to say the southern boundary of Peru—clear down 
to Buenos Ayres 

Of all the railroads of this part of the world that 
from Lima up to Oroya is the most extraordinary. It is 
still, after pictures of its bridges have served as a stock 
geography illustration for a generation, probably the 
most impressive piece of railroad engineering in the 
world. Built in the days when Peru was rich and reck- 
less, it stands a monument of that time and of that 
gifted Yankee soldier of fortune, Henry Meiggs. 


The Work of a Soldier of Fortune 


ME 2IGGS was born in New York State and after mak- 
ing and losing several fortunes in the East he took 
a shipload of lumber round the Horn to San Francisco 
during the gold days and sold it for twenty times its 
cost. He built sawmills and made a great deal of 
money, got into difficulties again and finally fled with 
his family on one of his own schooners, leaving behind 
him a million dollars’ worth of debts. He went to 
Chile, built bridges and railroads for the Government, 
and again became a millionaire. Then he went to Peru 
and started to build railroads there. Meiggs was not 
an engineer, but he could get engineers to believe in 
him and work for him, and he had energy and ideas 
and the courage of his imagination. After floating 
$29,000,000 in bonds he started the Oroya road in 1869. 
He did not live to finish it, but he completed the hard- 
est part. He carried it up the eyebrows of the Andes 
from the seacoast to the icy galleries of the upper 
Cordillera, and he paid all his debts. The Legislature 
of California removed him from the danger of penalties 
for his misconduct, and he died in Lima in 1877. 
The Oroya road is not only the highest in the world, 
but there is no other which lifts its breathless passen- 
gers to any such altitude 
in such an appallingly 





districts, and if, as Mr. 


short space of time. The 





Pepper has interestingly 
pointed out in one of his 
discussions of the Pan- 
American railroad, a gov- 
ernment official should be 
transferred from Lima to 
the Department of Loreto 
in northeastern Peru, only 
about thirteen hundred 
miles away, he would pre- 
fer to journey by steamer 
from Callao to Panama 
from there to New York, 
thence to Para at the 
mouth of the Amazon, and 
from Para by steamer up 
the Amazon three thou- 
sand miles to Iquitos—all 
in all a journey of nearly 
nine thousand miles. Such 
ect entric ities 
of travel suggest what it 
would mean to have the 
short arms of railway 
whi into the in- 
terior at right angles to 
the coast connected by an 
up-and-down system, and 
it is in the Pp rformance 
of that -— tion that the 
- American 
railroad is really pract 

cable. We sha ad ot, ot. 





grotesque 


so - called 





as the 








narrow gage over Marsh- 
all’s Pass in Colorado, for 
example, climbs to the 
twelve thousand foot level, 
but to get there from sea 
level one crosses the con- 
tinent and creeps up the 
long ascent from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Great Di- 
vide. Toclimb as the Oro- 
yaclimbs, a Hudson River 
train leaving New York 
would have to ascend, halt 
an hour before it reached 
Albany, a distance one 
thousand feet greater than 
that from sea level to the 
summit of Pikes Peak. 
It was at seven o'clock 


of one of those tawny- 
hazy mornings which 
come so often in Lima 
that we started up the 


Rimac Valley for the root 
of the world. It was the 
second week in June, win- 
ter in Lima, yet the air 
was tepid and drowsy 
warm, a little like our 
Indian summer at home. 


For an hour or so we 
wound through a wide Ir- 
rigated valley, fat and 








lvricists of the Congres 
of 1590 prophe sied. ‘‘b 


summit of the Oroya Railroad in Peru, the highest in the world 


; 15,665 feet above sea level 


prosperous - looking with 
plantations of sugar-cane 


( Continued on pa 74) 
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CAST GF PUBLIC CHARACTERS 


1G. BERNARD( ‘‘*cc cc sees 


RAIsuul OF MORUCCO .....cceae A Student of American Finance 


Milkmaids, Mermaids, Heiresses, Janitors, Czars, Policemen, etc. 


Mores DOE, CRBTORLANG 6. 6c ccc cc iw eeeses A Discounted Count 
UNCLE TOM LIPTON ................-.000: An Old Tea Deg 
WE GE 6b Ores Sede eeaccd es An Apostle of Discontent 
THE sHAWS! LESLIE M. | . « Old College Chumps . 





a see — 
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“Monsieur, my name is Boni’ 





““We are the two famous Shaws’ 





Curtain rising discovers chorus of condensed milk 
maids dancing on the village green-backs. At 
centre stage stand UNCLE Tom Lipton and Bon! 
DE CASTELLANE supported by the village pump. 


Lie. Blow me eyes, avast there! 
Hard a-port and cast there! 
Furl me jib 
And tie me bib 
And nail the compass fast there! 
Boni. Ah, Monsieur, no doubt ye be 
A sailor by profession? 
Lip. Ay. But in your face I see 
A look of deep depression. 
Bont. I a sailor used to be— 
Monsieur, my name is Boni. 
Once I[ also sailed the sea, 
Sea of Matrimony. 
Now and then there came a squall— 
Wasn't all smooth sailing. 
Now and then the rain would fall, 
Then ’twould start to hailing. 
Being fond of heavy swells, 
When I heard the thunder 
Then I kissed the seven belles, 
Ducked and stood from under. 
In the golden flood I dipped, 
Vying with the peerage. 
Now, alas! my dream has skipped 
I must travel steerage. 
Song —‘When You Come Too High 
Bont AND CHo. 
Love flies away on broken wing, 
Leaving a void of pain; 
Hope flies away, the horrid thing, 
But ah! our bills remain. 
Cupid, when tired of your employ, 
Remarks: ‘‘I'm going to quit,”’ 
And then there comes the grocer’s boy 
To tell you: ‘* Please remit!”’ 
Cuno. Marriage for a title 
May catch the rich girl’s eye; 
But the truth will come and the time will come 
When you come too high. 

Enter Tue Suaws. They hang their hats on th 
scenery and advance Jauntily lo the footlig Ats. 
THE SHAWS (ez wnzson). We are the two famous 

Shaws, O. Shaw and B. Shaw. We have nothing in 

common—we have a great deal uncommon—in fact we 

look so unalike that we pass ourselves off as twins. 

B. Shaw, until recently, wrote plays for English Puri- 

tans, and O. Shaw, until recently, wrote checks for 

the U.S. Government. O. 

Shaw is the Apostle of the 

Meek, and B. Shaw is the 

Apostle of the Cheek. 
3oNI. Render something 

sad celebrating the agonies 

of the lower classes. I am 
an anarchist (weeps 

B. Suaw. You think you 
are, but you ain't. You are 
suffering from a case of 

Count and Supercount. 1 

will sing my latest, ‘‘ Blow- 

ing Beans at History”’ 


There was a bald old geezer 
And his name was Julius , 
Cesar, ; - 3 —— 
And | made him very 
foolish in a play. 
1 


Pb i vedasinaxizsnsensaisiaastsiacvedins B. Shaw! 





There was another smarty 
Called Napoleon Bonaparty, 
And I made him quite facetious in a play. 
I've shown up Milton's snivel 
And Shakespeare’s empty drivel— 
What sappy things those fellows used to say! 
And I only did my duty 
When I tackled Truth and Beauty 
And made ‘em both look foolish in a play. 
Oh, it’s rap-rap-rap and it’s tap-tap-tap! 
I’m agin the government, religion, and the law. 
It makes me fairly chortle 
When I think the One Immortal 
Must modestly withhold from you 
his name— " 


SHAW (dows fo left and right): 
Though people always bore me, 
Yet they ardently adore me 
Because I make ‘em foolish in a 
play. 
I tell 'em they are shell-fish, 
Soft-minded, vain, and selfish— 
All this goes very nicely in a play. 
I find when I disparage 
Domestic faith and marriage 
It makes the Idiologic Drammar 
pay. 
Just say that love is slush, sir, 
And happiness all mush, sir, 
And start the people coming to 
your play. 
For it’s pooh-pooh-pooh and_ it’s 
boo-boo-boo! 
I'm agin the government, the 
clergy, and the law. 
It makes me fairly chortle 
To think the One Immortal 
Must modestly withhold from you his name 


Pith icccetzeexsescises ‘ ..B. Shaw! 
Inter brass band playing “Hail to the Chief.” At 
the head of the procession march RAISULI, 7A 


bandit, disgursed as a U.S. Senator. 


Rais. Who used to rob the wanderer with neatness 
and agility 


ALL. Raisuli, Raisuli, Raisuli-ooli-oo! 

Rais. Who quickly rose from piracy to great respecta- 
bility? 

Att. Raisuli, Raisuli, Raisuli-ooli-oo! 

Rais. As John D. Rockefeller said with logic analytical, 


“Stay! I drop this bomb in the iddle of sociew”’ 





** Raisuli is a big, big gun!"’ | Anocking 





‘In reading Lives of Great Men people shouldn't 
be too critical, 

So now in deeds of 67/v-andage I'll do the thing 
political.’’ 

ALL. Raisuli-oh, 

Raisuli-oh, 
Raisuli-ooli-oo! 
CHo. For Chief Raisuli is a big, big gun; 
We'll vote for him, if he’s going to run. 
A great career it has just begun 
For Senator Raisuli. 

Rais. Who ought to run the Coal 
Trust by his talents pred- 
atorial? 

ALL. Raisuli, Raisuli, Raisuli-ooli- 
oo! 

Rais. Who ought to boss the Beef 
Trust in a manner quite 
Armorial? 

ALL. Raisuli, Raisuli, Raisuli-ooli- 
oo! 

Rais. As captain of your industries 
I'll make a hit emphatical, 

And when I've rolled my mil- 
lions up by methods enig- 
matical 

I'll then endow a college for the 
Higher Arts Piratical. 

ALi. Raisuli-oh, 

Raisuli-oh, 
Raisuli-ooli-oo! 

CHo. For Chief Raisuli is a_ big, 
big gun, ete. 

without. 

enter MAXIM GoRKY. 

B. Suaw. Here’s Gorky, who plays fast and loose, 

Inviting tales of slander. 
And yet he’s no Improper Goose— 
He is a Propaganda. 

Gorky (toying with a lyddite bomb). How do you like 
this turnip? We grow these in the Garden of Discon- 
tent. 

O. SHaw. What of Russia? 

Gorky. Russia is like heaven. There are no mar, 
riages there. Did you read how I roasted New York? 
Rais. Did you read how New York roasted you? 

Gorky. The New Yorkers are like ducks. ‘They are 
always bathing in water and quacking with loud voices. 
These things denote barbarism. America to me was a 
bitter cup. 

Lip. To me it was no cup at all. 

Bont (suddenly setzing 
GorKY’s dome). Gentlemen, 
a desperate expedient is in- 
dispensable. In debts I am 
already a multi-millionaire. 
Unless I get married— 

B. SHAw. Marriage is a 
mistake. 

GorkyY. It is unnecessary. 

soNI. Stay! I drop this 
bomb in the middle of so- 


( iety 
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Before You Buy 
an Incubator 


Tt will take one penny for a postal, 
and a minute of your time, to write 
for Special Prices on 1907 Chatham 
Incubators and Brooders. No matter 
what kind of a machine you have in 
mind—no matter where you intend 
buying, or when—TODAY you should 
send me a postal and get my catalog 
and prices. 

My book will post you on the best way 
to make money out of poultry—and my 
prices on C hatham Incubators and 

Brooders will show you how to start 
in the poultry business for a small 
amount of money. 
‘hatham Incubators are sold on 


84 Days FREE 


trial, freight prepaid, and are guaranteed 5 
years. Chatham Incubators are the best possible to 
make. They are tested, and known to produce the 

\ largest percentage of strong, healthy chickens 

"g. If you are most ready to buy a machine now, put 
‘ “ it off for a day or two, until you can get my prices 
and catalog. Then decide. 

We have warehouses in all the leading trade 
centers—where Chatham Incubators and Brooders 
are kept in stock—insuring prompt delivery 
4 I invite you to write for my prices and book. I 

can save you moneyon 
an Incubator. 

MANSON CAMPBELL, 

President Manson 

Campbell Co., Ltd., 
308 Wesson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich, 

If you live west of the 
Mississippi River. 

address me Box gos 

Topeka, Kan. 














Raise SQUA BS-!t Pays 


But you must start right with uted Homers, 
We positively guarantee actual mating 
of every pair we sell 
Squahs from our stock finest and f 
high prices at of so ay tital 
t o ti R 


npest, bring 


e, pleasant, 








om "il show you how, 

W rite fo yr testimonials and free booklet. 
ATLANT IC SQUAB CO. 
Box E Da Costa, N. 

















prove they are 

healthy and vigorous we'll send 

Four Trees 3 yrs. old free to property 

owners. Mailing expense 5c. A postal 

will bring them and our catalog with 
ti4 colored plates. Write today. 

THE GARDNER NURSERY CO 

Box 757, Osage, Iowa 














Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatch 
ing. Absolutely reliable and 
self-regulating. ‘Thousands in 
use Pr 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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and cotton fenced in by mud walls, the roofs of a acéezda showing now and then 
over the green. Beyond that the bare brown mountains—high enough it seemed, 
yet really no more than foot-hills—shut in and shouldered upward, tier on tier 
behind each other, yellow and terra cotta and tawny brown, occasionally flashing 
through a slit in their flanks the snow shoulders of peaks miles and miles away 


to which we were to climb. Steadily the train—not unlike the old New York 
‘L” trains—creaked and panted upward; downward, the busy Rimac rattled 
merrily. 

The broad valley narrowed, the naked rocks closed in, the muggy blanket that 
lies on Lima and the coast thinned and cleared. In the rarer air the nervous 
panting of the little locomotive echoed between the terra-cotta walls. Thirty- 
three miles from Callao—Choisica—twenty-eight hundred feet above the sea; ten 
miles onward and upward, another station, four thousand six hundred now; two 
miles more, five thousand now, San Bartolomeo and the first ‘‘switchback.’’ The 


switchback is the characteristic device of the road that Meiggs built. When he 
reached a tight place, instead of climbing up an abnormally heavy grade by the 
aid of a cogwheel, or tunneling and wriggling round circuitously, he simply 
zigzagged up the face of the mountain in the same way that a man makes a trail. 
When there is no room to turn, the track runs as tar as it can go, then backs out 
on a ‘‘V’’ and climbs upward until a suitable place reached to reverse on 
another ‘‘V"’ and go forward again. The time that lost in stopping and 
switching is, of course, very great, but the time and money that were saved in 
constructing the track were also great, and the way a train of heavy cars fairly 
walks right up the face of a precipice with the help of these ‘‘V’s”’ is startling to 
see. Seven such switchbacks lift the train over difficult levels, eight spider-web 


is 


Is 


bridges are thrown across the canon, and there are more than thirty tunnels. 
Twenty Minutes for Refreshments in the Heart of the Andes 
Five thousand feet—six—seven thousand five hundred—over the Wart Water 


bridge, through Cuesta Blanca, Surco, Challapa, at last the little town of Matucana, 
and half an hour for a/muerzo, in the clear noon sunshine seventy-seven hundred 
feet above the sea. It was féte day in Matucana front of the yellow mud 
church in the tiny plaza a band was playing and a young man was enthusiastically 
setting off sky-rockets and Roman candles in the sunshine. The band was com- 
posed of one man and four small boys who had to expend so much thought and 
energy in supporting the weight of their horns that nothing was left for keeping 
the time, and the sun showed so dazzlingly in the crystalline air that the fireworks 
became only foolish fizzes and an all but invisible squirt of smoke. But the 
young man who was shooting them off knew that the congregation of the little 
mud church had bought them with their good money, and that the kind saint in 
whose honor they were being exploded could see the sparks and colored balls, 
even though they were invisible to mortal eyes, and so he lit them, one after 
another, industriously and with complete self-forgetfuiness, even to holding the 
little sky-rockets in his hand and allowing the sparks to shower over the bare skin 
until they gathered courage timorously to sail up a few feet and then dive over 
into the plaza. And the little band tooted bravely on until the last centavo’s 
worth of powder had fizzed away, and then, with all the small boys of the village 
escorting it, it tramped down to a house with a flag where the Mayor lived, and 
we left them there, still wrestling with the tune as the train panted away. 

The station made one side of the plaza, the little church was on the other, and 
there were houses on the other sides. It was like a city plaza and a cathedral that 
hadn't grown up. In every one of these mountain towns you will find just such a 
little mud church, with its old-world Spanish fagade and its campanile with two 
or three funny old bells. ‘They seem very real and genuine somehow, as though 
simple folks had built them with their own hands—as, indeed, they have—and it 
is a curious feeling to think of the vitality of the idea that their little toy altars 
and picture-card saints stand for, and to be carried back in a sniff, by their faint 
smell of incense, to the dim aisles of Cologne and Antwerp and Rome. 

On one side of the toy plaza between the station and the church was a house 
with a balcony overhanging the street, upon which, a moment after the train 
pulled in, appeared two pretty ladies and a very superior silk parasol. They 
leaned on the balcony rail under the silk parasol, smiling and talking vivaciously, 
just as though there were always lots to see and lots of people passing, and that 


and in 


wasn't //e parasol of Matucana, and as though they always stood there in just 
that politely interested way, whether or not the train came in. ‘They seemed so 
specially lovely, buried away here in the upper mountains with nothing to look 


at but that sun-baked little ‘plaza and the endless ascending rocks, that it seemed 
as though every man who passed beneath the balcony should have a hat with a 
long white plume on it to sweep from his head; and, urged on by this impulse and 
held back by one’s northern notions of not bowing at pretty ladies until they bow 
first, it was extremely hard to know what to do. And one wasn’t at all cheered 
afterward to be reminded that in Spanish-American countries it is the man who 
starts the bowing, and that undoubtedly the ladies under the parasol were hurt 
and offended, and confirmed in the beliet that gringos had no manners. 


The Very Superior Silk Parasol on the Balcony at Matucana 


little church, and after mass was 
rs, hushed but extremely excited, 


There was a sort of Christmas tree in the 
said and the fireworks e — all the little 777 
gathered round it and a pale young woman in black, with sad Spanish eyes, dis- 
tributed presents such as little girls get in Matucana , When they know 


| su ppose 

















their catechism and are very religious. When each one had a a or something 
tightly clasped, the sad young lady arranged them in line, two by two, and they 
marched across the plaza, solemnly, and under the balcony, while the pretty 
ladies looked down and smiled from under the only parasol in Matucana 

Eight thousand feet—nine—ten—over the Quebrada Negra, more spider-web 
bridges, more switchbacks, the tunnels of the Little Hell opening at either end 
of a bridge spanning a chasm two thousand feet deep. As the train wound and 
creaked along the forehead of the mountain one could look down on the roofs of 
villages miles below, ant-pcople and ant-donkey trains, and the multitudinous 
little fields fenced in with thick mud walls which made the valley floor a giganti 
waffle-iron. These are tilled now, but above them, on a level with one’s eyes, and 
up and up, seemingly to the very top of né the mountains, were the old 
terraced fields of the Incas, grass-grown now with the turf of centuries. They 
look like innumerable sheep. path By means of these pantry-shelf terraces, 
the patient aborigines used to carry fields gl p to the summit in the warmer 
altitudes, and support such a population as the country has never come near 
nourishing since the conquerors came hose re d days of socialism and 
municipal ownership. All the land that w ot set apart for the Emperor or the 
support of the temples and priesthood was divided up per capita among the people. 
It was still the property of the te, but when a man marricd—and there were no 
vachelors—he received enoug! to support | his wife Another 
piece was given him for every chil He v I ed ll or buy, and every 
year an inventory was taken a hon OSst t\dded to or decreased 
iccording to tl ze Of his fami Phe ( \ y in disuse now, 
but the fields and groves of the wer lev ust the old irrigation 
troughs Chey were ( i I either cement not 
iron pipe, but they f rw the is neatly though plotted with a transit 

sometime is the rs cree] ilong L ¢ on WwW half-way to the top you can 
ee one on the opposite side. carrying it ‘| n for miles along the face of 
the yellow wk, lik ght ga blan i f kyscrapel 

More spider bridge h bac nd ever the air growing cle are! 
and thinner and 1 e cold At | iy the train was eleven th ind feet ab 
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The plan adopted by many people of giving Sav 
ings Bank Pass-books as Christmas Gifts to rel 
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BANKING BY MAIL 


is safe and practical. We know it from 
our experience with several thousand 
out-of-town depositors scattered all over 
the United States and as far away 
as China, Japan, Philippine Tslands, 
Hawaii and Brazi 

The Cleveland Trust Company is a 
strong conservative savings bank ol 
the ighest financial standing. By 
depositing your savings here be can 
be assured of their absolute fety and 
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booklet 


particulars—tfree, 


Send for ‘E” giving full 
The Cleveland Trust Company 
Capital . $2,500,000.00 
Surplus. 2,500,000.00 
64,000 Individual Depositors 
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SUMMER 


Miniature reproduction of one of the three subjects, “Spring summer,” 
and ‘‘Harvest,”’ which have won a national reputation within the past vear 
The original paintings have been exhibited in the principal art galleries of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, etc., etc, 


For Christmas and New Year's, something attractive and valuable the whole year 
through. What better than an Art Calendar? Not fancy designs, but splendidly reproduced 
paintings by the foremost American artists—Maxfield Parrish and Frederic Remington. 


THREE SUPERB COLOR PICTURES IN THE 


Maxfield Parrish Art Calendar for 1907 







This is unquestionably one of the most beautiful calendars ever produced. It consists of four sheets, 15x21 inches, printed in five colors. Four 
superb pictures — “Father Time,” “Spring,” “Summer,” and “Harvest.” Each subject is worthy of framing. Printed and mounted on fine 
; sccciieah a ; ; J BE Se. 
art paper and bound with heav y tasseled silk cord, flat in boxes, $2.50. & 
g 
The Remington Calendar for 1907 ae 
> ° 
e emington aienda or fOr 
. . . ° . . . . ao 
A thoroughly American Calendar —an American artist, American subjects, and American Publisher. Every lover of f J a os 
American life, action, and color will want this calendar. Five three-color reproductions from some of Frederic Remington's best .> ¢ et . a 
Fee ~ , F - ‘ . oo 6errs eo 6erre ; 09 6c ~ a < AS 
paintings of the Great West, including the famous “Indian Head,” “The Parley,” “The Pioneers,” “The Stampede,” and its w= 
36 a ‘ —-— + 99 = ° ° é ‘ . S 4 S 
Pony Tracks in the Buffalo Trail. E’ach picture Is tipped on a, handsome brown mount — all held together by a beautiful a” & , Pi“ *. £ Pa 
silk cord. Calendar size, 12x18 inches. Packed flat in boxes, $2.00 each. Pd vr = 7 ¥ o 
Tr . Cc YY C oo 4 
These Calendars can be secured at the best art, picture, book, stationery, or department store in your town. If not, send money y ae a » ww se ~ . 
order, check, or stamps for proper amount direct to us and we will ship express charges prepaid. We are so certain of your liking either or al GT HTK SS 
both of these calendars, that if there is the slightest dissatisfaction your money will be refunded. a” SF Ss 2s > 
‘ ON » IS - Pw rs s . e < 
- 2 Ee 1S WK &t S 
Address CALENDAR DEPARTMENT, P. F. Collier & Son, 414 West 13th St., New York City “ #5 >» Yr o = a 
Pag AC g® so gf B- “ ca ey 
« ~ ‘ or > ©” § s 
If you are interested in the drawin by Parrish, Remington, Jessie Willcox Smith, A. B. Frost, and others, read coupon herewit » S et . oe Pt it Y RO at Rl i . 
LFS SLM FE I F verve 
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dry, warm, and not affected by 
external changes in temperature, 
At all dealers—write for free 
booklet 

WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York City a 

















Sor Your 
Automobile Friend! 


AS AN XMAS SUGGESTION A 


Jones Speedometer 


HIS instrument is the pioneer speed 


| 


indicator. It recently received 
the A.C. G. B. & I. Gold Medal 
award, for its remarkable durability, 
positive accuracy and absolutely per- 
fect performance. 
Why not have the ac cepted stand- 
ard and by actual test the most Re- 
hable Speedometer in the world ? 





We exhibit 
at Madi son 
Square Garden § 
January 12th ' 
to 19th 


Jones 
Speedometer 
118 W. 32d St. 
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at very 
Advantageous Prices 
4 Lyon & Healy Student Violins, : $15 

Lyon & Healy Maestro Violins, . $50 


Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violins, . $100 
Rare Old Violins 


Small Monthly Payments Accepted 


LYON & HEALY 
. 31 Adams Street Chicago 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Professional 


because no other season- 
ing has the same fine, 
rich flavor. Net 2 

















| MAKE MONEY EXHIBITING MOTION PICTURES 


SON KINEToscores z ‘ s 


| A FD ISON MFG. CO, Orange .NJ, 
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Callao; at Chicla lower switchback 12,215, at Chicla upper switehback 12,¢ 7. 
The fields and gardens were gone now, the bleak table-land country appeared, and 
people whose hearts or nerves were bothersome began to have s7yoc/ The region 
was not unlike parts of Montana and some of the country along the Yellowstone 
and Shoshone—heightened and exaggerated. Vesuvius could have been set on 
the fioor of some of the valleys, and its summit would not have reached above 
their snow shoulders. Below crawled burros and llama trains carrying silver and 


copper ore. Alongside and above llamas grazed the bleak flanks after their fri val 
fashion Vhe Hama is one of those gifted animals which can live on nothing, and 
by digesting it several times, like a camel, live on it for a long time. He has 


almost solved the problem of perpetual motion, He doesn't get thirsty when 
there is no water, and he supplies fuel where there is no wood He will carry 
exactly one hundred pounds with complete indifference and docility, and if you 
put an ounce more on his shaggy back he will lie down, and until the ounce is 
taken off receive with equal indifference his driver’s shouts and kicks. Vet it 
is by such primitive vehicles that most of the ore from these Andean mines is 
carried to the smelters. Until the railroad was extended by the American mining 
syndicate now working at Cerro de Pasco, it cost syo a ton to carry ore trom the 
mine to the railroad at Oroya. At Casapalea, thirteen thousand six hundred feet, 
was the big smelter of this neighborhood, and there in their mud-wall corral, 
beside what might have been a detached corner of a New England factory town, 
were these absurd sheep, lifting their ostrich-like necks and viewing the noisy 
industry with their look of timorous disdain. 

Fourteen thousand—the chimneys of Casapalca’s smelters were pins stuck in 
the carpet of the valley miles below—fifteen thousand ix hundred teet more, 
and the train climbed up and over, and rested on the top of the cold wind-swe pt 
Andean roof. All about were peaks and blankets of snow. From the station you 
could have thrown a stone to the height of Mont Blanc It was only one hundred 
and thirty-six feet short of it. . 

But one had little desire to throw stones. One rose painstakingly and walked 
with care. Fifteen thousand feet is a good bit of a jump to take between break 
fast time and luncheon. Some of our companions, mufiled in ponchos, had been 
coiled up like seasick passengers in deck chairs ever since we passed the belt 
where oranges grew The only difficulty I noticed was a slight giddiness when I 
first rose and started down the aisle. The man with me drank a cup of hot tea in 
the little tambo adjoining the station and forthwith went as pale as a sheet. On 
the other hand he slept like a babe that night while I watched out the long arctic 
hours as though | had drunk half a dozen cups of strong coffe 





On the Roof of the World 


Behind the station Mount Meiggs climbs up another two thousand feet, whence 
through air so crystalline that one might fancy one could walk to the summit in 
halt an hour—it looks down on both sides of the divide To the west is the | 


ng 
descent, to the east the chilly plateaus and snow valleys of the Andean treasure 
land. From the Galera tunnel, which carries the train through to the other slope, 


it is thirty-two miles—down-hill about three thousand five hundred teet—to 


Oroya, where the railroad used to stop, and trom there it is eighty-seven more 
across the Junin pampa—where Bolivar whipped the Spaniards in *24—to Cerro 


t 


de Pasco, where the American mining syndicate is preparing to get rich. They 
have spent at least ten millions already in merely getting ready, and the fact that 
they have threatened to build another Oroya Railroad of their own clear down 
to the coast suggests something of the notion they have of the quantity in which 


these riches are to come. Some of their men were on the train, down from the 
States on a three years’ contract—to live and work up there, fourteen thousand 
feet in the air It seemed like Montana again, on the eastern slope of the divide, 


except that instead of steers grazing on the range there were llamas, and it was 
] 


characteristic’ of this diverting continent that as we slid down-hill through the 
gathering twilight I should tind myself talking. not with an archeologist or a 
mountain climber or ¢/ 2 in a homespun poncho, but with a Yankee drummer 
who narrated with heartfelt fervor the difficulties of getting the irresponsible 
Peruvians to pay for sewing-machines on the instalment plan. 
’ } 
I 


behind the sierras when we pulled into Oroya, and it 


re sun had dropped 








was very cold In the smoky glimmer of the station lamps husky white men with 
northern faces, in corduroys and sweaters, grinned a welcome. ‘They led the 
vay across the street to the glo my stone barracks that did for a hotel. The air 
ft its rooms, innocent of heat as most lodging places, even in the coldest Andes, are 
ont to be, pierced the very marrow of bones softened by the lotus airs of the coast 
sut there was a cheerful dining-room with an ample dinner and a cheerful bar- 
oom with every kind of bottle known to the Anglo-Saxon race ranged along its 
s, anda little hot stove in front of which bronzed gentlemen of versatile ex- 
ence took their turns at standing and telling tall tales of treasure, of the white 
Indians of the upper Orinoco, how we could, or couldn't, dig the Panama Canal. 
Outside the dusk dé epened. The burro and llama trains, from who knows what 
buried valley the cordillera, had shed their burdens, and their c/ and Indian 
rs, muffled in neck-scarfs and ponchos, were herding them into corrals in 

} “OSty igh began to ¢limmer from the low doors of the mud 
j v of them, where a handful of dusky heads showed in the glow 

imp, squeaked a phonog1 iph ind presently a tenor voice singing I Pagli- 

bbed it to le nigh It took one back to the capital, down that 

nd il slope, from glacier to bleak plateau, plateau to sunny village, village 

oO re char hard to steamy plantation, the city and the sea; down, 

ll ny at the foot of valley—a hundred miles and always down. 

Che moon came up over the jagged heights that shut in Oroya It shone so 
NY al near and dazzling bright that one felt one could almost climb the rocks 
St s hung in the crystalline skV Like are lamps It is, 


























The little gicls of Matucana bearing their gifts from a church festival 
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; Attained Excellence 
2 
peen ) 
= ? Built to satisfy the requirements of the tourist, the 
ef ‘ Peerless Limousine adapts itself to all conditions. Fea- 
om tured in the Limousine are all the improvements of 
retic § our 1907 product. Several new features have been added 
5 to make the Peerless car still higher in quality and even 
ea ¢ more thoroughly reliable. 
HE Chickering Piano is the result of skill, inspired by a keen r 1. Drop frame, eliminating side sway 3. Larger cylinders, more power 
appreciation of the artistic and a desire to live up to an envi- r 2. Perfect balance 4. Simple speed control 
CNICE : ba : . ? 5. Imported springs, three springs rear. 
ae able reputation, directed by the latest scientific knowledge, and ) ” P , 
: Sener e Pee Pe — es - : o ¢ The most refined and exacting taste finds in this car every requirement 
ng practical experience gained by 80 years of piano building. @ The ( perfectly filled. Luxurious comfort and adequate protection; richness of finish 
ure resulting excellence, both as to tone, touch and general staying ( and appointments; ease of entrance and egress; safety and responsiveness of con- 
ope, power, is the reason, and the only reason for the uniformly high ¢ trol; reliability, stability, durability. , 
: a. ‘ : ; : I -imousine 
to {1 favor in which it is held in exclusive musical circles. It is con- 5 Model 16, $5,000 97 : Model 15, $6,000 
= ceded to be a standard of comparison for all other makes. ? i ankiiet daeonthtias the as Eimraisins. Gal doneral 
Salis . . ’ . aa ¢ catalogue J. of 197 Models will be sent on request 
ate CHICKERING & SONS, 794 Tremont St., BOSTON Q ae aes 
that Established 1823 Catalogue upon request § ng alot apg “a COEPANY, 2008 noite actin pope mang — 
( e shall exhibit only at the 7th National Automobile Show at adi Square Garden, January 
we ( 12th-1 Wi. Member A. L. A. M 
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ae — ( 
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£ | lal j Orn ie |A GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 
) 
ible ) 
Y Or A GOLDEN NEW YEAR 
it ¢ 
th » The oranges are ripening on 
he C+ the trees all about the great 
air } tropical gardens that surround 
re ? 
r THE 
ir ? 
ite \ § 
al Sy “ x ) 
hat {It is truly the unfolding of Nature's Q HO EL 
in A. | Wonderbook to pass through Cali- ? 
in fornia—that land where glorious § Scarlet hibiscus, glorious poin- 
| climate and rare scenic: beauty hold ? sctthes, cece ond Wiles ine theme. 
W every visitor under a spell of enchantment. ¢ - Curious, delightful shrubs from 
® This is the time to go; this is the way—The Japan; arbor-vitae runs riot, and—all the wenden of a tropic Garden of Eden. 
u ° . _ Even in modern Florida there is — else so luxurious and delightful as THE 
BS Overlan mite TAMPA BAY HOTEL, your castle in Spain—with every modern device for comfort. 
n, . ‘ The hotel overlooks the beautiful Tampa Bay. The fishing and boating are ideal. 
whe on the Chicago, Milwaukee & There is hunting, motoring, tennis, cycling, golf and driving. Che only foreign city in 
St St. Paul Rail this country is but a short drive away— Ybor City, the home of the Cuban cigar makers, 
suit t. Fau allway Spend Christmas and the Holidays at THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL. Open con- 
5 } ; tinuously from November 12th to the end of the Florida season. Special Low Rate 
The handsome new composite-observation cars are acknowledged for December and January. 
to be the most beautiful ever placed in regular service. Sleeping Splendid schedules and train service from the North and Northwest via Atlantic Coast 
and dining service so efficient and complete that there is nothing Line, Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway and their connections. 
to be desired. Electric lighting throughout For booklets and further information, address 
The Overland Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 P.M. 
si daily. Tories Slee pers at 10.25 P. at. : Bec to literature DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA. 
by addressing F. A. Miller, G. P. / ticago. : . os i : . 
or any agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line Railway 
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‘Why be Contented | 


to do twice the work and 
draw a third of the salary of 
the man above you, when 
you can prepare to fill his 
position—or one just as good 
by devoting a small part of 
your spare time to study? 
Our course in 


SYSTEMATIZING 


The West’s ‘Constructive Congress 
By RICHARD LLOYD JONES 


























HE most benignant law spread upon our national statute book in recent 
years is the Reclamation act, which has arrested and utilized the wasting 
waters of our Western streams, spread them over unwashed lands, and made 
our deserts kind and hospitable. It has brought and is bringing to a group of 
Western States, comprising nearly half of our national domain, green gardens, 
prosperous people, happy homes, and thriving cities, where once even the sun- 


Direct from the Groves 
to your home, fully ripe 
and deliciously fresh 





The only way to enjoy the ex- 





_ quisite flavor which made these seeking rattler chose not to go 
Indian River oranges famous is to ea gar Wi seats ‘ae : - ¢ ‘. 
allow them to RIPEN ON THE TREES. [he most important appeal from the American people’ now before their 
attaining their highest perfection in de- national Congress is that which asks for the improvement of the great natural 





| 
velopment and in sweetness, then to | | waterways—the rivers which, when channeled, will bear the burden of the 


eat them while they are fresh. This : va ar 
can only be accomplished by mail commerce of not less than fifty millions of people. 
will teach you business organ order and fast express. ; Both of these nation-building enterprises had their birth sixteen years ago, 
ach j sines ge We ship them express prepaid, when a group of men, representing every State and Territory west of the 


H ; = , f, ay guaranteeing good condition of fruit. "aes ly “ : pa eter ae . : 
ization and fit you for an ex Q Mississippi River, organized the Trans-Mississippi Congress, which has convened 


° Pet é Prices, one 12x12x24 inch box, con- 

ecutive position. You can taining 96 to 250 oranges, $5. Same annually to discuss the ways and means of giving to the West the internal 
study at your own home in Boe pe PR Fruit, = & $6. expansion it is capable of sustaining. 

spare time and earn while oe trait’ $6. Cock aa Pi Mn They elaborated the old New England idea of democracy and gathered into a 
you learn. Ask for a copy Write immediately, as the crops this great ‘‘town meeting’’ the representatives of the people who claim as their home 
of ‘‘Convincing Evidence’’ year are especially fine. seventy oq rng our mainland. And their — which is = — one, 
eS ss a is to make that Congress represent seventy per cent of our national population 

it explains our plan for SOUTHERN FRUIT CO. rather than our sntianet real cenit. sii “7 


helping you. Main 


& The sixteenth session of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, held in Kansas City, 
ices 


from November 20 to 23 inclusive, will be memorable in the annals of history, 
not only because it stimulated its own advocacy of‘its second great task, that of 
improving our internal waterways, but it gave birth to a third great campaign for 
the expansion of industry, prosperity, and peace. It inaugurated a Pan-American 
Patriotism which, within a century's time, is destined to dominate the world. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Capital Stock $50,000 
REFERENCES: Any Jacksonville Bank. 


International Accountants’ Society, Inc. 
55 FORT ST. W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Battle of Opportunity 


m EIGHT SHOTS 
_ SINIX SECONDS 


The States and Territories represented in the Trans-Mississippi Congress cover 
more than two-thirds of our national domain, while the population east and west 
of the Mississippi River is exactly in reverse. Because of this distribution of 
population the States east of the Mississippi River have, by constitutional right, 
a larger representation in the National Congress than those west of the Missis- 
sippi. Yet the Western States, with a smaller Congressional representation, offer 
both to the young American and the new American a greater opportunity than 
the eastern third affords. It is this fact that gave the Trans-Mississippi Congress 
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, being. Its battle is the battle of opportunity. This Congress of the West is 
demonstrating that its upward of two millions of square miles means prosperous 

D O ‘i AUTOMATIC people rather than millions of alluvial acres. 
C i PISTOL It is because the Trans-Mississippi Congress is pleading for an expansion of 


industrial and commercial opportunities for Americans in a broadly patriotic 
rather than a provincial sense, that Secretary Root chose its sessions, in prefer- 
ence to the New York Produce Exchange and other Eastern commercial bodies 
that invited him, to deliver his plea for the realization of the commercial marriage 


COLT’S AUTOMATIC PISTOL (Cal 32) 
1atically in 1 Light in weight, 
rate and safe. It has great penetration, 
s the COLT guarantee, which is absolute. 


which gives details of this and all 


a* emergency calls for quic k action. 
fires 8 shots, and ejects the shells aut 
handy for pocket, bei 
velocity, and no recoil. 

Send for catalog ‘‘Revolv 


3-5 seconds. 







it, simple to o 
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models, Mailed free B < : , 2 . 
COLT’S "ate" Firearms COMPANY of North and South America, which was the great dream of James G. Blaine 
Mas Manutsctering more than twenty years ago. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LONDON OFFICE: 260 Pall Mall, LONDON, 8. W. This Congress struck twelve when Secretary Root delivered his notable speech 


on our trade relations with South America. In a most logical manner he pictured 
our rise to commercial supremacy, and our transition from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. Asa matter of pure commercial expediency he showed it to be our best 
opportunity to enter the South American field with our capital; to establish 
banks where ten per cent is as secure as four per cent in Manhattan. Banks 
are the advance agents of trade. Germany, England, and other foreign nations 
are planting their commercial fortifications on the lands that should be our own. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been a political instrument rather than a commercial 
one, but as the strongest international bond operating in the world to-day it 
fosters a sentiment of generosity that would amount to not less than a preferential 
treaty of trade if we would but foster and develop it. But we have persistently 
ignored it. There is but one way for a merchant or tradesman to go to Rio or 
Buenos Ayres, and that is by crossing the Atlantic twice. During the last year, 
as Secretary Root pointed out, there sailed into the wonderful harbor of Rio over 
three thousand five hundred steamships bearing foreign flags, not one of which 
was American. But seven times in the twelve months did the Stars and Stripes 
unfurl in that sunny harbor, and each time it was borne by a cheap and inconse- 
quential ‘‘windjammer,”’ two of which were in distress. 
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| The best place for rest or | Are you sure you 
clean your teeth 


There is a reasonable doubt about | 
it unless you use 


= 


recreation or recuperation 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


+ and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE. |The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


It cleans and whitens the teeth and djar 1 a 
purifies the whole mouth, not by To meet this first need in trade'expansion to the South, the Secretary of State 
is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 


strong oils, or other objec- made an earnest plea for ship subsidy to our merchant marine. ‘Thus, on the 
who come to secure them. 





tionable compounds, but by platform of Kansas City were the needs of the shipyards on the coast of Maine 
generation of nature’s in- || brought into a common issue with the banks of La Salle Street and the manu- 
nocent germicide—OXYGEN. facturers and jobbers of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri valleys. 

The milk-of-lime formed at 
the same time neutralizes 
the tooth-destroying acids 
and relieves any sensitive- 
ness of the teeth or gums. 


Of All Druggists, 25 Cents 


Send for liberal sample and booklet on “Care of 
the Teeth and Mouth.” 


McKesson & Robbins, Dept. E, 93 Fulton St., N. Y. 


A Commercial Union Necessary 
Write for Illustrated | 


Folder and Rates to | | 


THE LEEDS COMPANY | 
On the Beach 


Kansas is the greatest wheat field in the world. Canada has lured many 
thousands of American farmers on to the bread-producing prairies of her uew 
West, but down to the South, in the Sierra lands of Peru and Bolivia, are great 
| plateau stretches of wheat country waiting patiently for people and for plows. 

Had we spent in developing these rich liberty-loving republics one-tenth of the 
money we have squandered on an Oriental archipelago, we should be fatter of 
purse and less embarrassed through the reproaches we receive from home and 
abroad for departing from the primary principles of democracy into the field of 
| colonial conquest. 

‘The time has come when the continents of the Western hemisphere must be 
brought into a commercial union. Their resources and their people complement 
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22 Cal. RIFLE 


For a boy, the “‘Take-Down”’ 
most accurate of any 22-cal. rifle. 
handsomely finished. 


The Hamilton is made in 3 


takes all forms of 22-cal. long or short cartridges. 
has the Hamilton. 
Write for illustrated circular. 





Hamilton is the safest rifle made. 


It is extremely simple to handle, is a quick-loader, a long-shvooter, and is 
Hunting gives your boy great winter sport, 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


sizes, the largest size weighing only 3¥ Ibs. 
Just the gun for hunting rabbits, squirrels, and any small game 
Every Hamilton is guaranteed perfect 
If not,send us your remittance, and we will send you your gun at 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Factory D, Plymouth, Mich. 
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Its new patent twist rifling makes it 


A Hamilton Rifle makes 


Prices, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00, 
It has self-ejecting mechanism and 
Your dealer 


once by express. 














Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancu Office: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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WITHOUT DEPOSIT 

If not satisfactory, ret it and no questions asked. 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVEKTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


ATOR 


Our school | 


I ,_} 
igall, free. Dodge’s Institute, Fifth St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Latin Americans are but small producers of coal and iron, and their 
people are not endowed with our inventive genius. Their farms will be tilled 
with our implements, and their vast deposits of precious metals will be released 
by rails from our rolling mills. They in turn have vast forests of woods we can 
not duplicate, rubber, medicinal roots, gold and silver and other things we need. 
The South Americans are possessed of a sunnier temperament than we. They 
love literature, music, art, and the graces and charms of life as we love dollars. 
Secretary Root put it well when he said: ‘‘We accumulate where they spend."’ In 
a congress devoted solely to discussions of commercial affairs, it was gratifying to 
receive from a South American a spiritual value placed on trade. The true Latin- 
American spirit was interpreted to the Congress when Sefior Enrique Cortes, 
Minister from Colombia, said: 


‘‘My view and my hope is that wealth will be vanquished in its struggle against 
spirituality, and that this country, which has been so rich in surprises to the world, will 
in the future, at no distant time, assume the heretofore unknown attitude of a nation 
becoming the upholder of the high principles of morality and the virtue of justice, love, 
and good-will, not only in a political and administrative way, but likewise in its inter- 
national relations. By assuming that position I believe this great nation will attain a 
point of real greatness ent rely unknown in the history of the world, and that, indeed, it 
will carry the prosperity of the nation to a point unknown in the history of the great 
nations of ancie imodern times. The United States will never have cause to com- 
plain of the accumulation of too much justice and too much love as you feel now that 
you have too much wealth.”’ 
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It would be worth all the cost of a dozen fleets of trade ships if we could 
through them import to the United States more of that lofty spirit of International 
Patriotism—the kind of patriotism the Trans-Mississippi Congress in its frank, 
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McClure’s in 1907 


The Life of Mary Baker Glover Eddy 


The Richest Woman Who Has Earned the 
Money Herself—Has More Absolute 
Authority than the Pope Himself 


Made Rich by Her Own Efforts 


NE. of the most important, certainly the most interesting contribu- 

tion to McClure’s in 1907 will be the life of Mrs. Mary Baker 

Glover Eddy, head of the Christian Science Church. She is the 

richest woman in the United States who got her money by her own efforts ; 
the most powerful American woman by all odds, easily the most famous ; 
yet no one has before ever written the true story of her life. She is 85 
years old, has been three times married; at 55 she was unknown and a 
dependent, and yet she has worked up a fortune which must be more than 


$3,000,000. She is the most nearly absolute church head in the world. 
Only Clergyman in Church of 60,000 


N no Christian Science church is there any ceremony permitted, only 
| readings from the Bible and from her writings. She is the only 
clergyman in the Christian Science Church, although there are 600 
branches. The others are merely teachers and readers. At one time 
she was the owner of practically all the property of the church. She 
The visits of loyal Christian Scientists to the 


in the old church, which is arranged for her use and 


gave it back later. 
“Mother Room” 
which she has occupied only three times, are like visits to the Grotto 
When she _ permitted 
pilgrimages to Concord, thousands of Christian Scientists came for one 


When she ordered 


these pilgrimages to cease they obeyed her absolutely. 


of the Nativity for reverence and respect. 


glimpse of her and for a few words of benediction. 


Five People Worked Two Years on It 


McClure’s Maga- 
zine is going to tell the story for the first time. 


HE. whole story of her life is a romance. 
Never was a 

series of articles in any magazine more carefully prepared than 
this. Georgine Milmine, the author, has worked on it steadily for 
more than two years, gathering data, and five of the members of the 
McClure staff have helped to confirm and fill out her results. It is 
not an attack on Christian Science. It is the history of a remarkable 


woman and movement. 


Two strong, attention-compelling, great stories that will run in McClure’s next 
year. Schurz began in November. Mrs. Eddy begins in January. Each alone 
is worth $1.00. 


give a 25-cent magazine at a |0-cent price. 


The two, with hundreds of other stories, articles and pictures, 
Send $1.00 in any form at our risk 
to-day. Nothing that goes into the making of a good magazine has been sacrificed 
for these two stories. McClure’s will contain not only the best fiction by ever 
popular and new story writers, but inside accounts of important events and intimate 


descriptions of important men from its staff of national reporters. 


S. §. McCLURE COMPANY, 49 East Twenty-third St., New York 
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OU need no longer worry about entertaining. 
We will tell you how to entertain with Con- 
gress Cards in so many novel ways that the 
interest and enjoyment of each entertainment will 
never flag for a moment. 
c All we ask, inreturn, is that you will try Congress 
ards. 

For we know that if you do try Congress Cards, 
you will never play with any others. 

Congress Cards are not ordinary cards. 

You find in them a quality—an exclusiveness, 
thoroughly in harmony with refined surroundings. 
They have magnetic playing qualities which 
make them a most suitable basis for your enter- 
taining. 

That is why your guests, 
once seated with crisp new 
packs of Congress Cards, 
will entertain themselves. 
And now, for novelty in 
your entertainments, we 
have published a book, 
“Entertaining with Cards.” 
Among the many enter- 
tainments fully described in 
this book are: 


“Fancy Dress Card Parties” 


(Historical Card Party, Shakespearean Card Party, Dickens Card 
Party, Masquerade Party.) 

“Costumes may be of miscellaneous character, or may be con- 

fined to historical personages, Dickens or Shakespearean characters, 


pearean Card Party may read 
To Mr. and Mrs. Richard Smith. 
Greeting: 

“Lend thy serious hearing to what I shall unfold.” —Hamlet. 
“Sir (and Lady), you are very welcome to our house. 

It must appear in other ways than words, ss 

Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy 
—Merchant of Venice. 
“Say, what abridgment 

Have you for this evening ?”°—Midsummer Night’ s Dream. 
“Whist will be the pastime—passing excellent. 

—Taming of the Shrew. 

“Jf your love do not persuade you to come 

Let not my letter.”"—Merchant of Venice, 
April twenty-first, at eight o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Brown. 








ongress 
Cards 


etc., at the discretion of the hostess. Invitations for a Shakes- 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Station V, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Card Parties” 


“‘Tally Cards may be decorated with pen or 
brush Stratford scenes, or with illustrations of 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays.” 

Prizes, favors, appropriate and inexpensive 
decorations, costumes, menus, etc., are easily 
arranged by following the directions in this book. 

Under the same heading of “Fancy Dress Card 
Parties,” the book describes celebrations in 
honor of our Presidents in rotation; Masquerade 
Card Parties, etc. Thecardsin keeping with the 
spirit of these entertainments are Congress Cards, 
with /n Old Madrid, Partsian, George Washington, 
Chefoo, Minuet, Pocahontas, and other fancy cos 
tume backs. 

The backs of Congress 
Cards are miniature art 
gems reproduced from ex- 
clusive paintings and so 
beautiful that they are often 
framed. 

You have over one hun- 
dred designs, subjects and 
decorative schemes to 
choose from—all in the rich 
est colors and gold. 

The faces of Congress 
Cards are distinctly printed and the corner indexes 
are large—legible. 

Congress Cards are perfectly uniform in size and 
thickness, edges smooth and even, and finished 
with pure burnished gold-leaf. 

They are smooth, slippery and snappy, with a 
dealing and playing quality that puts vim into any 
card game. 

They ‘‘feel’’ good to your hands and you appreciate 
their quality the minute you run them through your 
fingers. 

Sample pacs, prepaid, 50 cents, if your dealer will not 
supply the back you want. Send us three two-cent inside 
for. ailing expenses or the seal which fastens the insi 
wraprer of Congress Oards, and we will send book and 
illustrations of all Congress designs. 

We will cend you a handsome pack of cards if you 
will suggest any new and suitable form of card enter. 
tainment or any novel feature for card parties not fo 
in our book. 





Copyright, 1900-01-04-05-06, by 
The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 








Special Automobile Show Issues of 








| MOTOR AGE, 








January 


Send for 


particulars 


PDA SO 


prior to February 1, 1907. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY. 


Subscription Price $1.00 for 6 months, $2.00 
1st will be dated from January Ist. 


MOTOR AGE ‘i"fise on an 


LDL 


etc., regarding new models, new devices, accessories, etc. 
MOTOR AGE has reputation of producing the most attractive 
weekly in the world devoted to automobiling 


regarding our 
$2,000.00 FULL PAID NON-ASSESSABLE POLICY in responsible Company 
will be issued ABSOLUTELY FREE — with each yearly subscription received 


This policy carries SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE 


for 12 months. 
Previous issues will be sent as premium 


spending clientele 
ication 


17 for Madison Square Garden, N. Y., Show 
February 7 for Coliseum - Armory, Chicago, Show 


Each issue will contain 200 or more pages of descriptive matter, annbuncefitnts 


Beautifully illustrated. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY. 


and provides for 


Your order sent before January 


weekly 


Circulation 15 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE 


| MOTOR AGE, N. H. Van Sicklen, Manager, 311 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Az UNIQUE HOLIDAY GIFT 
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95c 
SHARPS’ FAS MILITARY CARBINE 


nserviceable 
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ble Ww: ar Relics, Gaties, r de for Cosy “Corns rs, Dens, Hallways, &c. 
J. GODFREY, 111 Chambers St., NEW YORK CITY 
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FORD 6-CYLINDER 





Touring Car---1907 Model “‘K”’ 


1907 Will be a 6-Cylinder Year. We made that 


assertion just a year ago—when the Ford six-cylinder 
model, now known as “the car that made the fame 
of sixes,” was first announced. 


The Basis of That Statement was the knowledge that in the 


six-cylinder motor with cranks set at 120 degrees was obtained 


L 


the “mechanical ultimate” of automobile motor design. It was 


based, not on a hope—a “wish that was father to the thought”— 
but on the mechanical fact that in six-cylinders we obtain results 
that are impossible of realization in any other known form of 
gasolene engine — beyond six we gain nothing; in less than 
six we have imperfection. 


That ‘Ye Were Right in our prediction is proven by the fact that over half 
the make.’s of Europe have succumbed to the six-cylinder demand; at least ten 
Americar makers have followed the Ford lead in this direction, and those who 
are not doing so find it necessary to make excuses for not keeping up with the 
procession. 


The Succes: 2f the House of Ford from the first was based on an abiding 
faith in the a »ility of the average man to get at the truth. Every move we 
have made ’.as been sensational—because it was original—was ahead of the 
times. W’se-acres said we would find our public unready for us. They said 
it when Ford built “doubles” in the “one-lunger” days. It was repeated when 
we built a four-cylinder touring car at a reachable price (the others were all 
copying our “doubles” so we moved up a step)—then again when our four- 
cylinder $500 runabout was announced; and the changes are still being rung 
on that old fallacy in its application to “‘sixes.” 


The Supremacy of Sixes lies in the total absence of vibration—this type of 
motor is perfectly balanced both as to torque and mechanical parts. This per- 
fect balance makes for noiselessness. Then the impulses overlapping each other 
as they do, make this the most flexible motor possible—it has excess power at 
slow as well as at high speeds. It is lighter than it is possible to make a four- 
cylinder car of the same power—very little dead fly-wheel weight, smaller 
cylinders and other parts. It combines the silence of the electric with the 
flexibility of a steam engine and the economy, simplicity and greater possibilities 
of the gas engine. 


In High Class Cars — cars of more than 35 or 40 horse power—six-cylinders 
are here to stay. More trouble for the maker perhaps —that much less for the 
user. The buyer of a six-cylinder Ford has the comfortable feeling—the 
satisfaction—of knowing he has the best. 


We Believe It is Impossible to produce a more luxurious, a more service- 
able or a better car in every respect than the 1907 Ford Model “K”’ at any 
price. 40 horse power—-at the wheels. Weighs 2600 pounds. 34"x 4" tires; 
wheel base 120" tread 56". Speed up to sixty miles with full load — down 
to a crawl on high gear—by throttle control alone. Chrome nickel steel used 
throughout—frame, shafts, gears, and other working parts. Cylinders, pistons, 
crank-shafts and other motor parts ground to micrometrical exactness. Seats 


five liberally —seven comfortably. 
We Are the Largest makers of six-cylinder motor cars in $2800 00 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


the world—quantity production makes our prices possible— 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 

— —— SRANCHES 1 ————__—— 


1721-23 Broadway, NEW YORK 727 Main St., BUFFALO 
1444 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO Broad and Buttonwood Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
1913 S. E. Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 318-320 E. 11th St., KANSAS CITY 
CANADIAN TRADE supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 





147-149-151-153 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON 




















THE WEST’S CONSTRUCTIVE CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 28) 

















crude, Western way is trying to build and foster. However near we may approach 
these ends through ships, it must not be forgotten that from Alaska to Patagonia 
itis allland. The fields of Kansas and Texas and the mines of Nevada were never 
developed by ships. New York and San Francisco had to be joined by cold ribs of 
steel before we could talk of Oriental trade. So must the North and South con- 
tinents be united by rail before the Kansas City prophesies can be made real. The 
Pan-American Railroad, for so many years under the direct supervision of such 
skilled builders as Colonel Richard C. Kerens of St. Louis, Senator Davis of West 
Virginia, and President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is clearly the next 
great thing to do. 

Kansas City, whose people are famous for both hospitality and enterprise, will 
now have no greater claim to fame than that it was the birthplace of the Pan- 
American Commercial Union. The Trans-Mississippi Congress has expanded its 
purpose from the promotion of half a country to the conquest of a continent. 
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WITH A MUCK-RAKE AND THE 
MAN WITH A JOB 


By FRANK CRANE 


« 


THE MAN 


HE word muck-raker is an epithet. An epithet is always historically instruc- 
tive. It usually exhibits at a glance a man’s value to the world and the 
world’s contempt for him. It is cursing as a fine art. 

The word Christian was originally a pagan jibe; Methodist a slur, and mug- 
wump an expression of scorn. ‘Che condemned took up the challenge and gloried 
in what was said to be their shame. Christians boast of their name; Methodists 
are proud of their title, and the outcast mugwumps have become the kid-gloved 
élite of politics. 

Muck-rakers were called such, using an illustration from Bunyan, as a term of 
degradation. They ‘‘denied the allegation and defied the alligator.’’ But who 
knows? Perhaps some day the Newport descendants of the poor writers who are 
now cursing themselves rich may bear upon their automobile doors and have 
engraved upon their sugar-tongs the escutcheon of a muck-rake. 

It is not because he rakes up scandals and looks only for shame that the muck- 
raker has come into his kingdom; he refused to be side-tracked by such a charge. 
Scandal-mongers we have had a-plenty, from the village gossip to the vermin who 
publish the Chicago ‘‘Club-Fellow’’ and the New York ‘‘Town Topics.”’ 

But the muck-raker has done better than that. He is the man who has dared 
to knock to pieces the great American mud god, ‘‘Success.”’ 

There never was an idol made of cheaper, commoner dirt. 
to it so long we think it’s blasphemy to speak against it. 
is as often as not destructive to character. 
soul is to gain the world. 

The thirst fora fine, high, and noble order of life is unquenchable in the bosoms 
of men. But the poor runts we have elected to this superior class! It is to laugh! 
Once the earth had kings and dukes and people of birth. Lacking knowledge of 
true godlike aristocracy of Brains and Character, we set up these pitiful driblets 
of first families. The Frenchmen of Paris and thereabout, and the American 
Colonists, in the closing days of the eighteenth century, had a great time smashing 
these cheap pottery divinities. 

Nowadays we, having been delivered of the old gods of Egypt, have made unto 
ourselves a new golden calf. It is money. Those who have heaps of it are called 
selects—blue-points. The rest of us are common. These be thy gods, O Israel! 

We believe in money, maker of heaven and earth, and in ‘‘Success.’’ All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven, men except words against the 
Successful. Millions can do no wrong. Vested interests are sacred, and the 
Senate are the vestal virgins. 


We have kow-towed 
As a matter of fact, 
A good way to lose your 


‘*Ssuccess’’ 


Enter the Muck-Raker 


We were decorating our national Pantheon, in much pride, with the busts of 
the Czsars to whom we had voted divine honors. There stood the togaed forms 
of Julius Cesar Rockefeller and Augustus Armour and Hadrian Hyde and 
Claudius Depew, and we began to walk chesty before the Old World. ‘We met 
and sang: ‘‘Ave, Wall Street, Immortalis!’’ 

Then along came a sockless Socialist, there were a few vigorous swipes with 
the rake, and now the unbeliever in our gods grows ribald over us. 

We do not approve of the muck-raker. Most of us are Men with Jobs. We are 
holding on to the same with more or less circumspection. We have to do it to 
keep the children in school and the Missus in the Browning class. We can't talk 
out ourselves, but, oh! our hearts go out in the dark to the muck-raker. 

The man witha job is legion. lis virtue is caution. He walks softly before 
the Lord. He has a neat, shifty sidestep and can dodge trouble every time. 

Sometimes he is a bishop and says nothing in a deep, orotund voice. Or he has 
a newspaper, and his news is edited from the counting-room. He sits in the 
Senate, and doesn’t forget the corporation who put him there. He may be a 
judge, but he knows the political boss who got him his nomination. He may be 
called Governor, but his real business is keeping up his fences. He may preach a 
platitudinous gospel fervently and be strenuous in denouncing the Turk or any on¢ 
else who lives far enough away. Or the muck-raker may be a she, and engaged 
in the noble ambition of butting into society, and she knows enough to snecz¢ 
when Mrs. Thingummy takes snuff, 

Somehow this muck-raking outbreak has heartened the old-fashioned and true 
American man. It has been 
Respected knavery 
at the puny penny- 


a superb demonstration of the power of conscience 
ind vested time-honored fraud sneered over its champagne cup 
h 


i-liners who were after them. But it was David and Goliath 


igain. The giants in white shirtfronts and muttonchop whiskers fled before the 
unshaven 
We had thought that the Depew-McCurdy-Rockefeller-Rogers group were 


not of this earth; and then, presto! we discovered they were simply clay, and very 


common—just common clay. And so, countrymen, you who worship ‘‘Success’ 
in your groves and high places, your god is a proven fraud after all. Money can 
go to the penitentiary. The snob, the sham, and the humbug invariably come 
to grief, 
Bill Nye late one night entered a fashionable New York hotel and asked for a 
om. He looked seedy, so the be-diamonded clerk told him there was only one 
‘oom left, and that under the cornice; and that he’d have to pay in advance 
Oh, all right,’’ was the humorist’s reply. He wrote his name in the registet 
pulled a heavy roll of yellowback bills. When the clerk saw the roll and the name 
i. great light dawned on him. ‘‘By the way, Mr. Nye,’’ he said, with sugar in his 
voice, ‘‘come to think of it, we have an elegant room on the second floor you can 
have I'd forgotten.’ Oh, all right,’’ said Nve But do you know,”’ he cot 
d, ‘‘you remind me of Clay?” The clerk swelled and answered Why, no, I 
don’t think any one er told me I looked like Henry Clay.’’ ‘‘Oh, not Her 
responded Nye, ‘‘not Henry, just common ordinary clay, you know—mud 





YEARS’ SUPREMACY 
The iprer f Borden's pro t e t W) year tif é 
h a fixed purpose te supply only the BEST. Eagle Brand ed Milk a Peerless Brand ] 
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The SENSATION of 
the Automobile World 


DELIVERIES NOW 


The Full Significance of the sensational move by the Ford Motor 
Company when its four-cylinder, 15 horse-power Runabout was 





projected, has only recently become known to the trade and 


buying public. 


The Price Created a Sensation the like of which was unprecedented 
in the automobile industry, and when the sample car was exhib- 
ited at last winter's shows, the company was deluged with orders 


sufficient to tax the capacity of the plant for several months. 


But the Quality of the Car as demonstrated in the hands of owners has set 

the automobile world by the ears. It had been said that at the price it could 
not be well made; would be too flimsy to withstand rough usage on country 
roads—that its own power would be too great for it. Ford’s long and exten- 
sive experience was not sufficiently taken into account. Nor could his motive 
and ambition in turning out such a car at sucha price be understood by others. 


Let’s see— 


In Every Hill-Climbing Contest in which this wonderful car has been entered it 
has been the sensation of the meet—flying up grades on the high gear that 40 
and 50 H. P. cars labored up on second. At Denver it was the onlv car to 
make the entire climb on high—cars of 40 H. P. failed in this test. At 
Rochester, N. Y., it ** 


triumphs by defeating ten cars ranging from 22 to 40 horse-power. 


trimmed’’ everything in its class and then added to its 





On the Race Track stock cars of this model have not only defeated but actually 
lapped every other car in its class—and it is yet to be defeated by any car of 


less than $1,000. 


Cross Country Tours by private owners with new cars right out of the factory, 
ranging from 300 to 1,200 miles, have been made ‘‘ without touching a wrench 


to the car or removing a spark plug.’’ 


Built for Hard Service and rough usage, its lightness is its greatest strength— 
because that lightness is obtained only by the use of the best materials pro 
curable. It has strength, power and speed to meet all demands under any 

possible conditions. An ideal business man’s or doctor’s runabout or ladles’ 


shopping car. 





Ford Model “N” Runabout—l*our-cylinder, vertical motor under hood at front 
water cooled —direct driv 
12 fH. FP 
part in the entire car—steel stampings, pressed steel and steel drop forgings : 
(1,000 Ibs.) and great strength. The price is 
made possible by the quantities—10,000 cars now under way. 


ill working parts enciosed, running in oil bath 
weight 1,000 pounds—not a malleable casting used for any working 


that’s the secret of its weight 


We Can Accept Orders Now for immediate delivery—we cannot promise for next 
spring; indications are we will be in the same position in April and Ma 
we were this season—swamped with orders for months in advance That’ 


your cue! 


Wire your order —will deliver for Christmas. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 


—— BRANCHES: 


1721-23 Broadway, NEW YORK 727 Main St., BUFFALO 
1444 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO Broad and Buttonwood Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
1913 S. E. Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 313-320 E. 11th St., KANSAS CITY 
CANADIAN TRADE supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 








147- 149-151-153 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON 
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The Quoin Club of New York, an as- 
sociation of the leading periodicals of 
1 national circulation, reaching practically 
/ every family of means and intelligence in 
H the United States and Canada, is repre- 
/ sented on the Pacific Coast by a gentle- 
; man thoroughly conversant with the most 
approved modern a‘vertising methods. 
He will gladly cooperate in obtaining profitable 
publicity for the communities and industries of 
that region among capitalists, settlers and tourists 
throughout the whole ce ley and, indeed, much 
of the foreign English-speaking world. 

In order to assist in this eadertaiind, the Quoin 
ib is acting as a means of putting persons inter- 
ted in touch with reliable sources of information 
to the Pacific Coast States. 
las already furnished the various organized 
lies interested with the names of large numbers 
yrospective investors and residents, and will con- 











to do so. 

All this with a view to demonstrating the value 
f advertising in weekly and monthly periodicals 
f good stan ait ¢ to be the most effective means 
cost considered) of interesting the nation as a 
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whole in any city, locality, or high-grade 
@LOS ANGELES 
odicals represented in the Quoin Club issue 








r it or its communities or products, 
ADDRESS 


QOUOIN CLUB 


ARCADI “BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YorK Clty. 


ey of commerce. 
© SAN DYEGO Ver 15,000, copies a month, 


you are interested in investing on the 


Paci ific ast or living there, or in advertis- 
\ Collier's is a member of the Quoin Club, 





| 
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What’s to Become 
of Them? 


HIS little group, growing 








in a tenement alley — 

father killed by accident, 
mother in a hospital — is one of 
3927 families cared for last 
year. Between Thanksgiving 
and Easter as many more will 
need help, prompt, adequate. 
How much will you invest 


in such 
Practical 
Religion ? 


$1.00 to $2.00 





School Shoes for Barefoot Boys and Girls 


Glasses, That So-Called “Stupid ¢ hildren’” Can See - - - 1.50 
Warm Dresses for Underpaid Shop Girls - 5.00 

Coal, so Mother Can do Washing and Keep the Little Que Warm « 10.00 
Rent, to Save Eviction while the Breadwinner is Sick - - . 25.00 
A Visitor to Represent You in Tenement Homes - $50.00 a Month, $600 a Year 


Food and Care for the Hungry, Aged, Si k, Conv ales« ing. No Sum Tool arge or Too Small 


Will You Help to Celebrate Christmas This Way 


If you state preference, we will gladly write just how and for 
You can ey a part, real and pe *rsonal, In re lieving 
America’s most congested city. 


and to kee p it up ? 

whom your gift is used. 

suffering and preventing dependence 

Life Membership, $250 Annual Membership, $10 and up 
Needed for the Year’s Work, $150,000 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 





Send Checks and Inquirie t R. S. MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 206, No. 105 East 22d St., New York 
The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
1843 - 1906 





























A perfect harmony of all the most desirable qualities of fine 
Turkish leaf—a result never attained before in Turkish Cigarettes. 


are not as heavy as some cigarettes, nor as mild as others. But each 


attribute is brought out at its best, because of their perfect combination. 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 











